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/ he undertake il hy 


Hi alt h ()) 


jue of Nations in preparation for the revi 


her, 1926, the Health Commit- 
the League of Nations decided 
the pre- 
revision 


its program 
the 
Causes of 
committee 


within 
work incident to 
rnational List of 
this 
ts was set up to study the docu- 
ransmitted to the Health Organi- 
governments 


lor 


purpose a 


the League by 
heen asked to submit any ob 
they 
have prepared in view of the 
revision of the /nternational 


ns or any material which 


Commission of Expert Statist 
March 14-17, Dr. 
tergaard of Copenhagen acting as 
Dr. Haven Emerson of Co- 
niversity and Dr. W. H. Davis 

rez . Census at Washington 

e American Delegates and repre 
the American Public Health Asso- 
lhe members of the 
ssion were Corrado 
Director of the Central Statistical 
ite of Italy at Rome; M. Michel 
r, Director of the Statistique général 
France at Paris; Dr. E. 
Medical Statistics, Deutsches 
Berlin; S. P. 
England 


t at Geneva 


other 


Professor 


Roesle, 
tor of 
undheitsamt, 
Registrar-General of 
Wales at London; and Dr. T. H. C 


tional List of Causes of Death is summariz 


various lists are appended, 


\dviser to the 
London. 
J. Hansen, Director 
Department of Medical Statistics, 
Board of Health of 
Dr. H. N. Gram, Director of 
wegian Public Health 
on behalf of the Scandinavian Conference 
which met in December, 1926, at Copen 


Stevenson, Technical 
Registrar-General at 
In addition, Dr. H 
of the 
State Denmark, and 
the Nor 


Service, attended 


hagen to prepare a list of causes of death 
for the Scandinavian countries. 
The Commission at Geneva was sup 


pled with documents relating to the re 
st trom the 
Norway 

\met 
(proposals prepared by the Committe 
Accuracy of Certified Causes of Death 
the American Public Health Associa 


(serman) proposals of Dt 


vision of the Jnternational Li 


following countries: Denmark. 


1] Sweden, the United States of 


Roe 
sle), Scotland (suggestions of Dr. J]. ¢ 
Dunlop, Registrar-General for Scotland) 
and England (memorandum by Dr. T. H 
C. Stevenson ). 

\fter 
Commission adopted a number of resolu 
tions, of which the 
The full text of the resolutions is 


rst Session 


discussion of this material, the 


substance 1s given 
below. 
found in the Report of the | 
of the Commission of Expert Statisticians 
(C. H.576) published by the Health Or 
ganization of the League of Nations 
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SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS 


In view of the fact that a large number 
countries were not prepared to adopt 
nomenclature of 205 titles, 


abridged list had been re- 


detailed 
and that the 
jected by a number of countries because 
it was considered to be inadequate, the 
(Commission decided that a list of inter- 
mediate length not exceeding 100 titles 
might be adopted by a larger number of 
countries, and to this end prepared a 
provisional list of 90 titles for considera- 
tion by 

Phe 
posals 
tails in the /nternational List should be 
made in the form of subdivisions of these 
The Com- 
mission also suggested that a still shorter 


various governments. 


Commission suggested that pro- 


for the inclusion of additional de- 


1) titles and not as new titles. 


list of 27 


rubrics might be useful for the 


and other local 
classification, and a provisional list of this 


purpose ot provincial 


nature was prepared for consideration by 
the governments. 

In view of the fact that a few countries 
make more detailed 
than that of the present long list, the 
(Commission considered that there should 
be a from the 
countries intending to use such a list, in 
order that agreement secured 
regarding the further subdivision of each 


use of a list even 


conterence of experts 


might be 
of the 90 titles of the provisional list. 


lt was that each country 
should publish a complete list of the terms 


recommended 


which it intended to include under each 


title, and, in order to furnish an example 


of the method of subdivision for the in- 


formation of the various governments, 5 


titles were subdivided. These titles in- 


cluded : 


Enteric fever, divided into typhoid fever and 


paratyphoid fevers 


j 


Tuberculosis, other than pulmonary, divided 


into 7 anatomical divisions and 2 referring to 


the acuteness or chronicity of the disease 


Carcinoma and other malignant tumors, di- 


vided into 28 subdivisions, most of them an- 


itomical 
Sarcoma, divided into 4 divisions relating to 


the distribution of the tumor 


Commission 


Che took 


desire expressed by the competent 


note 


ties of the governments of Bi 
Venezuela to secure improvement 
classification of stillbirths by cal 
adopting a resolution stating thé 
bility of having all stillbirths 
upon forms which would indi 
protessional or lay character of 
tendance and the cause of deat! 
resolution further provided that t! 
of death should be indicated acco: 
should 
upon and included among those 
detailed International List of ¢ 
Death. 
that a subcommittee should cons 
replies of the various government 
cerning the definition of stillbirt 
posed by the Health Committee, 
to obtain as much uniformity as 
M. Huber, Mr. Vivian and Dr 
were appointed on this subcommitt 
With respect to standard deat! 
joint cau 


a classification which 


The Commission further 


cates, classification of 
death and tabulation by age and s 
Commission thought that agreeme: 
these subjects would very material 
hance the 
statistics, but decided that 
tion was needed, and expressed the 
that consultation with the Internat 
Institute of Statistics was desirabl 
Finally, the Commission called 
tention of the Health Committee 
importance of securing accurate stat 
of sickness. It pointed out the 
value of such statistics from the por 
view of public health, and recomm« 
that information should be collected : 
any terms describing sic! 
which may be at present in use. It 
suggested that a letter be addressed t 
authorities of the various governn 
asking if they are prepared to cooyx 
in this study and if they would be 
to examine the question with the a 
national committees. The | 
mission that the wor! 
any such national committees shou! 
coordinated through its agency wit! 


comparability of m 
more ini 


lists of 


ance of 


suggested 


INTERNATIONAL List oF CAUSES OF DEATH 


reparing ultimately an interna- II 


of terms describing sickness 


Carcinoma 


Sarcoma 
ild, as far as possible be com- 7. Other or unspecified malignant tumors 
Tumors, benign or unspecified 
vith the titles ol the current 9. Acute rheumatic fever 
ternational List of Causes of 0. Chronic rheumatism, osteoarthritis, and gout 
e Commission recommended 
liminarv study of the documents Exophthalmic goiter 
- - Other diseases of the ductless glands 
hould be made by the Health 2s. Leukemia and Hodgkin's diseas 
Y r rener: diseases 
the League of Nations and a 
sented which might provide the III 
detailed plan of further study. 27. Meningitis 
Tabes dorsalis (locomotor ataxia) 
rt of the Commission, to 29. Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy 
ference has been made above, 
. Other forms of mental alienation 
e resolutions of the Commis- _ 32. Epilepsy 
33 Other diseases o he ra ervous syste 
ur Annexes, the first describ- ther diseases of the central nervous systen 
locuments distributed to the 
of the Committee, the second 
oO! the provisional International 36. Endocarditis and myocarditis (acute) 
tuses of Death of 90 titles, the °7- Angina pectoris 
Chronic valvular heart disease 


taining a provisional abridged 39. Other and unspecified diseases of the heart 
Aneurysm 


ses Of Death ot 27 titles, and Other diseases of the arteries 
giving examples of the sub- 2. Embolism and thrombosis (not cerebral) 


Other diseases of the circulatory system 


Diseases of the eye, the ear, and their annexa 


IV 


of titles suggested by the 
On. 

port was pre se nted to the Bronchopneumonia 


( ommittee informally, and on » Lobar and unspecified pneumonia 
red bv tl “il of 7. Pleurisy 
Was approver ry the ouncil O 8. Other diseases of the respiratory system (tuber 


ie of Nations. The Health Or- culosis excepted) 
of the League will address VI 
ents and statistical institutes ask- Ulcer of the stomach and duodenum 


. . 4 . Diarrhea and enteritis 
estions m regard to the proposed . Appendicitis and typhlitis 
uses of death and for lists of 52. Hernia 
; 5 Intestinal obstruction 
sickness. 5 Other diseases of the stomach and intestines 
Cirrhosis of the liver 
Biliary calculi 
Other diseases of the liver 
ISIONAL INTERNATIONAL LIST OF 5 Other diseases of the digestive system 
\USES OF DEATH (90 TITLES) 
Vil 
Acute nephritis 
Chronic nephritis 
Other diseases of the kidneys and their annexa 
Caleuli of the urinary passages 
Diseases of the bladder 
Diseases of the prostate 


cough 
Other diseases of the genital organs 


nse 
sory Vill 
losis of the respiratory system Accidents of pregnancy and labor 
forms of tuberculosis Puerperal septicemia 
Puerperal albuminuria and convulsions 
mia (nonpuerperal) 9. Other puerperal diseases 
es due to animal parasites 
infectious diseases 1X 
. Diseases of the skin and annexa 
Other epidemic diseases must be specified 
they cause an appreciable mortality 
especially the case with plague, Asiatic X 
ra, yellow fever, typhus fever, relapsing 71. Diseases of the bones and joints (tuberculosis and 
and malaria. rheumatism excepted) 
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XI 


Plague 
i. Buboni 
b. Pneum 


septicem 


U1 specih 


rculosis 


bral ] imn 

iberculosis of the vertebral 
Small fuberculosis of other organs 
Measles i. Tuberculosis of the skin 


Scarlet fever cutaneous cellular tissue 


Whooping cough ruberculosis of the lymphatic 
Diphtheria 
Influenza 


Pubercu (all forn Tuberculosis « 
M 


(mesenter t peritone 


excepted ) 


Puberculosis of 


Diabete mellitus 


Disseminated tuber: 
i Acute 


Chron 


{ erel ] her ( rre int 
LYiseases of the heart 
Bronchitis 


} 


system 
Congenital 


Acquired 

Unspecified 
(,onococcus inte 
Purulent infecti 

ite rheun 


ill-defined Yellow fever 
hd | irochitosis ictero he morrhagic 
Other spirochitoses 
LISTS PROPOSED BY COMMISSION OF I'rypanosomiasis 


Leishmaniases . 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE +. Ancylostomiasis 
Hydatid cyst 
Of the liver 
1. DETAILED NOMENCLATURE b. Of other organs or tissues 


Eripemic, Enpemic, Inrecrious anp ParasitTi¢ Diseases due other intestinal parasites 


OF STATISTICS 


DISEASES Mycoses (including  trichcophytosis 
Nos. of favus) 30 and 
1920 List Others under this title 
Typhoid fever la a. Chickenpox, vaccinia 
Pp typhoid fever b. German measles 


ryphus fever ec. Miliary fever 


4. Malta fever (Melitococcia) d. Other diseases 


| x 
XII Wi pir 
Without pul: 
XIII 
XIV \siat holera 
‘ ( eriform ent ' era 1 ‘ 
\ t Amel 
\cut . ‘ excepted b. Bacillar 
Ov Unspecitie lue t the 
\ t | 
\ t y I Sipe 
tat ental violencs \ te poliomyelitis 
Anthrax 
R 
Petanus 
} 
I ‘ kk t he int tines 
and 
+. Pneumor sll forms) Let sy 
Other diseases of the rear tory — 7 
\ tie nd twohlitie 
Cirrhoe f th liver 
te na nephritis t sott hancre 
] teve ute t 
Premature birth Mala 
su e irial tev 
Ct he lefined causes Re sing tever spi llum obermeier 
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Otuer Tumors 


AND 
of the buccal 


gnant tumors 


esoph 
peri 


rectum 


female 


Biliary calculus 


» 
891 
- a. Of the middle ear 
: b. Of the internal ear 
43 c. Of the mastoid 
nant tumors of the 
a 1 ot the Vil He Cir 4 RY SY EM 
1 duodenun 44 P 
gnant tumors of the 
testines and of the = 45 
Chron 
int tumors of the 
) rdit 
nn a e endocarditis 88 in part 
the heart 
r organs M 
rditis 
nt mors of the ski: +8 , , 
nant tumors of other Chror 
94. Angina pectoris 
49 and 44 rs 
} Other seas € the heart 
nd tumors not returned as 
ng those of the ovary rae 
) Arte scle 
N RITION AN F THE s! tl 7 
E» RINE GLANDS monary excepted )2-—part 
Lise t the her 
phlebitis. etc ) 
part 
lise es of the lee hat ater } 
anvitis. etc) 
Hlemor haves with unspecified causes 
54 Others under this titk ‘ 
Diseass He Ry ATOR Sy M 
Ljiseases ot the sal nd t} 
ft tuitary gland ; 
i i Di we ] 
Brot tis 
seases of the thyroid cland a. Acute 
i fiand } 
f t rathyroid glands 61 
Unspecifie nde ‘ s of age 
thn Br } neun 
gla s or capsules 
psu 108. Pneumor 
r ¢] tie] Lobar 
is J—part Unsnecified 
St ified 
\ DISEASES F THE BLoor! 109. Pleurisy 1? 
Congestior renchymat hen } 
ind pul y embx ind part of 9 
= 111 (,ar ene of ¢ 
Asthn 
Pulmot n 
L114. ee +} 
T) sen af « 
AD CHRO? PoIsONIN Others ler ¢ tit 
vat substances 42 ] S¢ ] t 
Wiseasee of the « 
» f the stomacl 
comotar tax 7 } +} 
the rd 72 1 Other diseases of the ctan 
lex, naralvsis ented ) 119 
Diarrhea nd nteritie 1 
lier nd thrombos 
we 
nspecified 1D } 
nol 7¢ over 
ntal liens»? 79 
nonpuerpera 79 Hert 
ns Intestinal ohetructias 
Q] 4 Dise f the nd the 
4} nes avetes R324 
f ‘ nd annexa R5 Snecified leohol 
ea: nd f the mastoid Wee on fied 
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Other diseases of the liver and of the biliary XVII. Viotent Deatus or Accipr 
passages . . 120, 5. Suicide by solid or liquid poisons (cor 
Diseases of the pancreas substances excepted). 
Peritonitis with unspecified cause 166. Suicide by corrosive substances 


Suicide 
xX Genrro-Urernary System Suicide by potsonous gas 


aup ANNEXA Suicide by hanging or strangulat 


Suicide by drowning 

Suicide by firearms ; 

Suicide by cutting or piercing instrum« 
Suicide by jumping from high places 


ng unspecified under 
s of 


nephritis (including unspecified 10 


ears of we nd ovet 2 : 

Other diseases of the kidney, pelvis and the 
Other 


suicides 


terus (puerper iseases of the kidne . - 
—— : e kidneys Infanticide (murder of infants less 


1 year of age) 

Homicide by firearms 

Homicide by cutting or piercing instrur 

Homicide by other means 

Wounds of war 

Execution of civilians 


passaves 
(tumor excepted) 
Diseases ir ira, urinary abscess, etc. 
Stricture of tl urethra 
itle 
by belligerent 
rostate (tumor excepted) > 
Poisoning by venomous animals 


uses of the male genital Poisoning by food 


Other acute accidental poisoning (vas 


Sal; itis pely bscess 
an? Accidental absorption of 


Other nonvener diseases of the female 
potrsonous gas 


genital organs Conflagration 
Nonpuerperal d i¢ breast (cancer Accidental burns (conflagration excepte 
excepted ) ° 7. Accidental mechanical suffocation 
XI. Tue Pverrerat Stati Accidental drowning 
preg l Accidental traumatism by firearms 
of war excepted) 
Accidental traumatism by cutting or 


egnar 


gestation 
ing instruments (wounds of war exc¢ 
Accidental traumatism by fall or cru 
18 
b. Other hemorrhages Accidental traumatism by earthquakes 
labo deaths caused by earthquakes) 
Accidental traumatism in mines 
ries (all accidents without exce 


d this tith 


Other accidents of 
il septicemia 
bortion 
curring in mines and quarries) 
Accidental traumatism | 
Accidental traumatism by means 


machines 
ilhadolens, embolus, 
portation 
ind convulsions Railroads and street cars 
otherwise defined) Automobiles and motorcycles 
Aeroplanes and balloons 
Boats 
e. Other means of transportation 
Injuries by animals (not poisoning) 
Starvation (deprivation of food and wate 
Excessive cold 
Excessive heat 
Accidents due ‘ctric currents 
Lightning 
its annexa > Fracture (unspec ified) 
154 and part of 155 


S AND ORGANS OF Violent deaths of unknown causation 


(tuberculosis ex- XVIII. I:t-Derinep Diseases 


Sudden death 
56 . Cases of death unspecified or ill-defined 
Ss? 
hones, of the joints 
€ locomotion (tuber- NOMENCLATURE OF Cat STILL! 
latism excepte 1) 15/ Syphilis 
Other general diseases of the mother 

LPORMATIONS Predisposition of the mother to abortior 

(stillbirths not Albuminuria and other diseases incident 
nancy 
Injury and excess of work 

[INFANCY P Diseases of the placenta vd its membrar 
rema icterus of the Deformities ot the infant 
Premature birth 
Difficult labor 
infancy 


ury and compression of the cord 
Asphyxia of the child 
Various and unspecified causes 


Causes unspecified or unknown 


892 
ea 128 171 
ne 
i4. P 
leatl 
Puerne ft 
XII EA F 
Other nder thie 
\ te i} ¢ 
Other ease the 
I M N 
epted ) 
Oetenr ] 1 
Chror rheumat | 
XIV. 
XV. I 
Pren 
k t « 163 
XVI. O AGI 
Senility 164 13. 
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/ENSED LIST OF 89 TITLES IX. Diseases or THe Dicestive System 
Enpemic, Inrectious AND Parasiri« 50. Uleer of the stomach and duodenum 
DISEASES 51. Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years of 
Nos. of Detailed age) : 
Nomenclature Diarrhea id enteritis (2 
ityphoid fevers : 1,2 over) 
5 3. Appendicitis and typhlitis 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction 
Cirrhosis of the liver 
Biliary calculus 
Other diseases of the liver 
passages 


Others under this titk 


( 21 
iratory system sENIT URINARY 


Other diseases of the urinary 
Nonvenereal diseases of the ¢ 


ANCER AND Otruer Tumors 
XI. Puerrerat 


ther malignant tumors , 
». Accidents of pregnancy 
t tumors or tumors of which > 
y uerperal -hemorrhage 
ter is unspecified Puerperal septicemia 
Albuminuria and co 


Others under this 


ises 


XIII 


> 
893 
19 
14 
Sys M 
tre Tres] 
+ he forme 320 AND ANNEXA 
32 Acute nephritis 
fection, septicemia 34 ). Chronic nephritis 
mat fever 35 61. Other diseases of the kidney elvis and 
6 uter 
t parasites Caleulus of the 1 iry passages 134 
this title 4, 11, 13, 15 to 23, 31 63. Diseases of the bladder tumor excepted 
enital organs 
( 
STATI 
OF | RITION AN F THE 
I RINE GLANDS 
XII. Diseases oF THE SKIN AND CE! an Tiss 
$7 l Dise the skirt its annexa 
4 DIsea F H BONES AN (ORGAN 
> 64-67 | MO 
thic tithe 52. ¢ 
Diseases of the es a , ns of | 
IV. D ASI e THE B motion (t sis excepted 
iker a and ther diseases of the 
68-71 XI\ MALFORMATIONS 
( genital 1 lformations 
‘ N AND CHRONI PoIsONINGS 
XV. Earty Inrancy 
4 neenital eclerema icterus of the 
new-bort 
4 . te Nervous Sy EM AND Premature t 
ORGANS OF Si at. SENSES 6. Other dise f early infancy 
7 
+} XVI. Orv A 
t ive poplex paralysis y 
nlegia 
XVII. Virores IS A \ 
s of mental alienatior 81 e ’ 
> 
82 Hon ‘ 
es of the nervous system 75. 83-87 af 
f eve. ear nd the annex R28 and &9 \ te a lent 
HE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM Ac ental rowning 
tic te nd hror ) 0 4. Ir t shing t 
\ ental tr maticr m ftrar ortat 
be nd \ ente lect rents 
nd thron erebral and 
rv excepted 9 XVIII ES F Deatru N 
thic ) ) LNKNOWN 
( ‘ f eath not ‘ fie l_define 
F Re RATORY SYSTEM 
1 ABRIDGED LIST OF rites 
eumor 107 N fly 
thie tith tuberculosis ex ese fows 
, 104, 10 11 114 Smal 
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ther diseases of the respiratory syster 
tuberculosis excepted) 104-1 


and enteritis (under 2 years 


THE INTERNATIONAL RABIES CONFERENCE 


Health Committee 
ns had been asked tl! t ic Health Laboratory 
m rabies , and Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald ot Toront 
e Conference was divided into 4 ¢ 


charged with the study of the 1 


Virus 
\nti-Rabic Treatment 
decided Accidents of Treatment 
April 25 Prevention of Rabies in Animals 
\fter a few sessions it was decided tl 
questionnaire work of Commissions 2 and 3 could 
nt and pre separated, and joint sessions were held 
» the dire I The Commissions met consecutivel 
institutes of hi all members of the Conference 
or all of the Commissions 
1 detailed discussion, resolutions 
by each Commission and present 
luding plenary session, when they 
opted without dissent 


of the Conference issued 


but its resolutions 

upon formally until approve 
Committee at its next sess! 
id by the Council of the Leas 


In the opinion of the Conference, th 
neasures that will completely eradicate 


the restriction of the liberty of the 


destruction of ownerless dog, 


mends that these measures be embhx d 


le gislation ol the various countries 


W hex irrhea 
Diphthe ge 
(ther ee se< the livestive < 
{ ses of the liver and of the |} 
es of the kidney and urinary syst 
os venita vans 
) es f the es 1 ns of 
( neenita lehility lformations pren 
t have ar d wl h had subjects 
et | Healt tres 
‘ nvene such a nference at P 
‘ 1927 
\ preparator re i 
treat 
ent f ral ‘ tched 
i i ib 
rt the furnished b the Health Oreanization of the League ts pub 
‘ ra) 1] +} noler lat 
i) i ove ( cit Clea 
it the not be act 
( rence Health ( ttee invited the the Healt} 
} tratiane ¢ send as October at 
‘ te +} thy hiet« 
} 
ra vere nresent 
}? }? no iat 7 miuzzied ¢ +} nremi th 
\ issociate es ed, pre ses 
ai’ ( i Lr Talia 


PLAYROOM AT THE New Hospirat 


[kKALTH FORCES AT WORK IN CINCINNATI * 


BLEEKER MARQUETTE, Fetiow A.P.H.A. 
Seo retary, Public Health lederation 


urpose of this paper to givea = 3 of whom are paid by the County [Health 

idea of the health work being Department, by the County Commis 

innati and Hamilton County = stoners and 2 by the American Red Cross 

Juntary health agencies, the Cincinnati Chapter—3 full-time sanitary 

lealth D partment and the hos officers, 1 part time dentist and | part 
wealth program time physician and a clerical staft 

encies The divisions of the County Health 


Department's work embrace food and 


HAMILTON COUNTY dairy inspection, sanitary inspection and 
‘part of Hamilton County nursing service. Other functions inclu 
of Cincinnati the official img the examination of school children, 
onducted by the control of communicable diseases, labora 
‘tment, of which tory analysis and vital statistics are a part 
full time director. of the general work. The county depart 
ias a budget of ment endeavors to promote the correction 
ately $25.000. Its staff is made of detects discovered in school childre 
l-time health commissioner, 1 < ‘eports that last year one-sixth of the 
terinarian, 6 full-time nurses defects found in some 4,674 children \ 
corrected, largely through the efforts 
staff. Over 90 per cent of 
] 


the nursin 


school children have 
[895] 


een successtull 


| 
; 
< 
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vaccinated against smallpox. Efforts are 
made to encourage immunization against 
scarlet fever and diphtheria. The part- 
time dentist employed by the county last 
year examined 1,512 pupils and the nurs- 
ing staff endeavored to see that the 
children received the dental treatment 
recommended. Hamilton County is one 
of the few counties in the state which 
conduct such a dental program. 

The County Health Officer is anxious 
to have his department increased in bud- 
get and staff so that they may be able to 
do a more complete job commensurate 
with the needs of the county. His pro- 
gram calls for an increase in the nursing 
staff from 5 to 10, a full-time instead of 
a part-time physician, a full-time dentist 
with more emphasis on corrective work, a 
full-time nutrition worker, a full-time 
worker to do follow-up on venereal dis- 
ease, a program for prenatal instruction, 
communicable disease nursing, tubercu- 
losis nursing, home visiting of school chil- 
dren during the term, venereal 
disease follow-up, improvement in hous- 
ing conditions and an adult dental service. 
Dr. Neal represents the County Health 
Department on the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the Public Health Federation. 

The College of Medicine, a class A 
institution, has an enrollment of 270 
students. It is a part of the municipal 
university and has a department of pre- 
ventive medicine of which Dr. Wm. B. 
Wherry is the head. Sixty-eight students 
were enrolled this year in the college, and 
the graduating class consists of 67. Our 
benefits from a teaching medical center 
are numerous. The beneficial effects on 
medical practice are marked, and the close 
working relationship of the college with 
public and private health agencies is a 
much appreciated asset. One year ago in 
February, the Public Health Federation 
promoted an exhibit of medical science by 
the college. The 30,000 people who saw 
it have, we believe, a much better appre- 
ciation of the college as well as of medical 
science. Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, dean of the 
College of Medicine, is also superintend- 


sche | 
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ent of the Cincinnati General || 
and a member of the Coordinating 
mittee of the Public Health Feck 


HOSPITALS 

The Cincinnati General Hospital, ma 
tained by the city, is the most import 
link in our county hospital chain. |r 
535 beds for surgical and medical 
and 150 beds for contagious diseases 
is an unusually well planned and 
structed institution but has been woe! 
handicapped in recent years by la 
sufficient funds. Last year the ho 
cared for nearly 15,000 patients. 

In addition to the General Hos; 
there are 12 private hospitals in met 
politan Cincinnati for the care of 
acute sick, including the new Child 
Hospital which is one of the finest 
tutions of its kind in the country. D: 
Graeme Mitchell, professor of pediat: 
at the College of Medicine and dir 
of the pediatric service in the Ger 
Hospital, is also dean of the Child: 
Hospital. The total bed space in hospit 
in Hamilton County, including additi 
now under construction, will be al» 
3,400 (excluding 520 beds for the acut 
communicable diseases, and for tuber 
This is nearly 6 beds per 1,000 
satis factor 


losis ). 
population, a reasonably 
average. There is a lack of facilities 
the care of the chronic sick and for « 
valescing patients. The General Hosput 
is hampered by having to care for 
average of 100 chronic cases constant 
The Tuberculosis Sanatorium, mai 
tained by the county, has 248 patient 
although designed for only 177. Wit 
nearly 600 deaths a year, the count 
should provide for at least 500 patient 
A bond issue voted during the election 
1926 provides for a beginning of « 
tensive additions needed at the sai 
torium. The hospital building comm 
sion is now at work on a comprehens 
long time program which will be tl! 
oughly developed before any construct! 
is started. Similarly, at the last electio 
a small bond issue was passed for begu 


e construction of a modern chronic 
| at the County Home. Here, too, 
rk will be done until a compre- 
construction program has been 
ited. This chronic hospital will be 
the medical direction of the College 
licine as is the Tuberculosis Sana- 
and maintained by county funds. 
xpected that convalescent facilities 
iltimately he developed on_ the 
is with the chronic hospital but 
ited by some distance. This will 
incinnati and Hamilton County a 
rounded system of publicly main- 
hospitals, 
out-patient service in the General 
tal is crippled because of lack of 
and lack of money. The hospital 
service at the General Hospital has 
vreatly limited in its development, 
being only 3 hospital social workers 
is institution of 685 beds. 
nical services are provided by the 
d Jewish Social Agencies for their 
ts; by the Union Bethel settlement 
for their families; by the Good 
iritan Hospital for their patients and 
clients of the Bureau of Catholic 
rities; by the Shoemaker Center for 
roes; and by the Health Department 
tuberculosis and venereal disease 
s. (Aside from the General Hospital, 
the Jewish and the Children’s Hos- 
's provide hospital social service.) All 
itals and clinics are represented in 
delegate body of the Public Health 
eration but the federation as yet has 
hospital council. 
UNOFFICIAL AGENCIES 
\lost of the private health agencies in 
innati are maintained by the Com- 
inity Chest. / Their work, as well as 
of the City Health Department, the 
unty Health Department, and the hos- 
tals is correlated by the Public Health 
leration—the health branch of the 
mmunity Chest.) All organizations en- 
ved in or vitally concerned with health 
irk are represented.) It is the announced 
icy of the Public’ Health Federation 
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that the work of private agencies shall 
be turned over to public departments at 
such time as funds shall become available 
and as public departments shall be so or- 
ganized as to carry on the work with 
reasonable efficiency. / While this is the 
objective, it will obviously be years before 
this goal can be reached because the City 
Health Department is seriously handi- 
capped by lack of funds in carrying out 
its present functions. The Public Health 
Federation is constantly supporting the 
Health Department in its request for 
larger appropriations. 

Perhaps the most intelligent description 
of the contribution of private agencies 
can be given by discussing their work as 
it fits into the general health scheme. 


INFANT WELFARE AND PRENATAL CARE 
Most of the service for infants and for 
expectant mothers is carried on by the 
Sabies Milk Fund Association, an organi- 
zation closely related to the pediatrics de- 
partment and the out-patient department 
of the General Hospital. (It conducts 6 
child hygiene and prenatal clinics, and in 
1925 cared for 7,340 children.)(\ In addi- 
tion, this organization provides dental 
care for children of preschool age and tor 
expectant mothers, conducts a brace shop, \ 
dispenses free milk to indigent patients 
and breast milk to premature infants, and 
furnishes the clinical and nursing service 
for 10 day nurseries coordinated in the 
day nursery section of the Public Health 
Federation. The Maternity Society works 
through the Babies Milk Fund Associ- 
ation. The Health Department conducts 
infant welfare stations during the sum- 
mer months. An organization known as 
the Eclectic Maternity Society under the 
auspices of the Eclectic Medical College 
provides a limited service for expectant 
mothers. 
( A study of infant mortality in Cincin 
nati just published by the Public Health 
the urgent need of 


federation, shows 


more prenatal work and of the best kind 
of medical care for expectant mothers. 
Additional 


clinic facilities are necessary 
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to supplement the 8 prenatal clinics now 
in Operation in the city. ( Additional in- 
fant weltare work ts also necessary, (It 
is hoped that the Health Department next 
vear will receive a budget that will make 
it possible tor them to send a nurse to the 
home of every new-born child, to deliver 
i copy of the birth certificate and see that 
care of a physician 


The study 


the infant is under the 
or put in touch with a clinic, 

the most 
showing the 
wards and making it 


accurate 
infant 


referred to presents 


data vet available, 
mortality rate by 


possible for agencies conducting infant 


stations to study 
sure that they 


needed. (The 


1925 was 77 


elfare and prenatal 


ir locations and make 


serving where most 


ceath rate in Cineinnatti in 


per 1,000 intants born, but excluding non- 
resident infants born 
within the citv the 
rate is 09.82. 


CHILD 
Babies Milk 
\ssociation, 


PRESCILOOI 


The 
the Health Depart 
ment, the clinic of 
the United 
Social 


Jewish 
\gencies, the 
clini conducted by 
the Union Bethel, and 
the Good Samaritan 
Hospital 
rive service to 


~ 


clinic. 
dren ot preschool 


age. The most con 


~ 


structive piece ot CLEANING 


work being done 
along this line is the summer round-up of 
under the 
This 
the 
Federation of 
Mothers Clubs, the Health Department 
the Public Health The 
children about to enter approximately 50 


school children now under way 


direction ot the Health Department. 


program has been made possible by 


cooperation of the 


I 


rome 


and federation. 


of the public and parochial schoo]s in 


Cincinnati and Hamulton County were 


examined during May and June, and this 


will be tollowed by an energetic campaign 


rHe TreetH 
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for the correction of physical defects 
closed. Up to the present time the pupil 
in 30 schools have been examined at 


results are encouraging. 


SCHOOL HEALTH 


lhe medical inspection and the nursir 
service for school children is provide 
the City Health Depart: 
and in the county by the County Hi: 
Department. The school health prog: 


the citv by 


will continue to be incomplete until s1 
the Department of Educat 
creates the position of 


together all of 


time as 
health supervi 
» tre the 
ie school system which affect the healt 
of children, establishing a 
training in health habits and health ed 
cation grade by grade, supervising scl 
lunches, ventilatio 
seating, lighting 


activities 


system 


physical education 
supervision of t! 
health of 
for hand 
children 


teachers 
classes 
capped 
various types inclu 
ing the open = ai 
classes, and coordi 
nating all this close! 

with the medical an 

nursing service pro 
vided by the Healt! 
Department. Th: 
sanitation of th 
school plant ts 

vised by the City 
Health Department 
in the citv and the 
County Health Department in the county 
Undoubtedly, the development of such 

central direction of school health matters 
will come first in the public school system 
and later in the county school system an 


in the parochial schools. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


the death rate from tubercu 
This places 


In 1925, 
losis in Cincinnati was 114. 
Cincinnati seventh from the highest of 


the large cities in the country, making the 
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till one of vital importance. In It also conducts a camp for anemic chil 
appraisal Cincinnati makes a dren known as Kroger Hills Camp 
¢ on its handling of the tuber- which 414 children were cared for in 1926 


‘blem. The standard calls for \mong the urgent needs in this field 
3.000 visits are a larger corps of 


s for every aaguene nurses for the Health 


berculosis Department for more 

the com- intensive follow-up 
and on this on tuberculosis cases, 
incinnati has greater emphasis on 
of 4 out of reporting, a mort 
le 15. The effective program fot 

calls for finding incipient 
patient days cases, better use ot 
rculosis hos- the preventorium at 
er 100 deaths the Tuberculosis 
this basis out Sanatorium, a chau 
possible score of tuberculosis in the 
incinnati gets College of Medicine, 
lhe standard a diagnostic chest 


25 per cent wa clinic in the out-pa 
idmissions to tient department ot 
ilosis sanatoria the General Hospi 
ncipient cases, §=promotion of 
this score periodical physi al 
nati gets zero examinations, ~and@ 
a possible 10. more effective indus 
he number of trial placement of 
en in open air discharged patients 
in preventoria or day camps, 
tandard is 10 children per 1.000 PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
school population, and out of a Public health nursing in the county 1 
le 15 points Cincinnati gets 11. In carried out by the nurses of the County 
rsing service the standard calls for Health Department. In the city we have 
visits per 100 deaths; out of a 3 principal organizations doing nursing 
le 20 points Cincinnati gets 9. On work; the Health Department, whic! 


on post-sanatoria cases the does the school nursing, tuberculosis nurs 


] 


rd requires that 20 per cent of all ing, and carries on general educationa 
ulosis field nursing visits shall be work; the Visiting Nurse Association, 
in behalf of post-sanatoria cases; whose primary function is bedside care of 
ta possible 5 points we get 3. the sick; the Babies Milk Fund Associ 
he Health Department conducts a _ ation, whose service is in the main cot 
tor tuberculosis, and does the tuber- fined to children and prenatal and post 
sis nursing. All cases sent to the natal cases. The Visiting Nurse Associ 
erculosis Sanatorium are referred ation is financed in part by the Com 
ugh their health center or through the munity Chest and in part by fees received 
ral Hospital. ( The Anti-Tubercu- from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
League carries on a campaign of Company. Their nurses gave | ide 
ition in factories, in schools, before service last year to 6,696 patients 
hers’ clubs, through newspapers, mo- association has an hourly service 
pictures and other media of publicity. patients who can pay $1.00 per hour, 


= 
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thus tar this service has not expanded 
rapidly. In addition, of the com- 
munities outside of the city, Glendale, has 
who does general community 
and another small community 
known as Addyston employs one nurse. 
All of the latter are financed by the Com- 
munity Chest. This does not include the 
nursing service in Norwood, a city of 
approximately 30,000 population in our 


one 


a nurse 
nursing, 


county. 
hhccongicer proper has a total of 68 
irses employed by the Health Depart- 
ment and Accepted 
standards as to the desirable amount of 
nursing service in the community would 
give Cincinnati a quota of 150. There is 
no question whatsoever of the need of 
additional nurses. It ts apparent 
that we should have a better coordination 
of our nursing forces and we look for- 


private agencies. 


also 


ward to the time when that may be 
possible. 
The Public Health Federation has a 


council on nursing, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all of our nursing organiza- 
tions, which has assisted in the formula- 
tion of salary standards for public health 
nurses, conducts each year an intensive 
recruit for the nursing 
schools in the city, and provides a 
medium for the discussion of problems in 
this field. The Ohio Association of 
Graduate Nurses for our district is repre- 
sented on the Coordinating Committee of 
the Public Health Federation. 


program to 


DENTAL FACILITIES 
The major part of the dental work done 


in Cincinnati is conducted jointly by the 


public schools and the Public Dental 
Service Society, a private organization 
whose members are appointed by the 


dental society and which is financed by 
the Community Chest. Primarily, their 
job is conducting clinics in public schools. 
The work is supervised by the Public Den- 
tal Service Society and jointly financed. 
In addition to a series of curative clinics 
consisting of 5 chairs they have an exam- 
and a prophylaxis clinic. 


imng clinic 
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hey do the dental work tor the C: 
Children’s School and also exami 
teeth of children in day nurseries 

the summer months. They examin 
treated, in 1925, a total of 15,339 childre; 
This service is available to the par 

as well as to the public schools. 
county dental program originally foster 
by the Public Health Federation h 
ready been mentioned. 

The Babies Milk Fund Association 
ducts a small dental clinic for pres: 
children and for expectant mot 
There are various other special cli: 
services in institutions, industries, et 
There has been up to the present tim: 
practically no clinical facilities for adults 
The Health Department has annow 
the opening of a clinic in the near fut 
which will do adult work. There 
serious lack of facilities for patients y 
can something but not a dent 
regular fee. This need was formerly met 
in part by two class B dental schools. |: 
a short time both will be out of existenc: 
and the cutting off of the service the) 
rendered will add to the seriousness 
the situation. Plans are under way w! 
it is hoped will result in the establishment 
of a well organized dental school under 
the university. The Public Health I« 
eration is now finishing a study of dental 
facilities in the city and out of this will 
come recommendations for an adequ 
program for the community. 


pay 


NEGRO HEALTH 

Cincinnati has a negro population 
approximately 35,000. Most of these liv 
in the congested west end of the cil 
Here health conditions are serious inde 
The difficulty has been aggravated by 
arrival of several thousand migrants f1 
southern cities in recent years. The ge! 
eral death rate is twice that of the w! 
population. Constituting 9 per cent 
the population, the negroes contribute 
per cent of the deaths from tuberculosis 
Their infant mortality is over 30 point 
higher than that of the white. Both t 
Health Department and the Communi! 


( 


for a long time realized the 
this situation and have 
us to combat it. 
ril 1, 1925, there was established 
vest end the Shoemaker Heaith 
are Center, one of the most am- 
efforts to face the problem of 
ith. Here in a magnificent old 
donated in memory of Mr. 
\l. Shoemaker, is now lodged a 
ganized clinic, financed by the 
ity Chest. The program for this 
rk was developed and promoted 
‘ublic Health Federation in con- 
with the Negro Civic Welfare 
ion which has its office in the 
er building. There is also lo- 
the Family Service Department 
Shoemaker Center where an inter- 
lemonstration is being made in 
ed social work. The negro field 
s of the Better Housing League 
he Associated Charities have been 
under one supervisor and this 
7 field workers is endeavoring to 
social visiting and the housing 
the district for all agencies con- 
here is conducted here also a 
ping center where are 
home making, budgeting, cooking, 
re repairing and other useful 
ld arts. 
linic is directed by a board, of 
Ur. A. C. Bachmeyer, Superintend- 
the General Hospital, is chairman 
which the executive of the Public 
l‘ederation acts as secretary. The 
of the clinic is a white physician. 
linic provides medical, surgical, pedi- 
prenatal, venereal disease and den- 
The clinicians consist of 
and white physicians. Out of 17 
physicians in Cincinnati, 11 are 
The dental work is entirely 
hy two negro dentists. This is the 
time that negro physicians and den- 
have had an opportunity of securing 
al services in Cincinnati. All clini- 
s are paid a fee for each session at- 
ed. The balance of the staff consists 
white and a negro nurse, a white 


ol 


classes 


ervices. 


serving. 
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registrar and a negro girl who acts as 
dental assistant and clerk. A fee of 10 
cents is charged for each service visit and 
a similar fee is charged for drugs and 
medicines dispensed. During the past 
year the Shoemaker Clinic served 1,823 
patients, not including 386 patients who 
visited the dental clinic 572 times. <A 
special tuberculosis examiner serves on 
the staff of the clinic. During the coming 
vear a heart clinic will be added. 

(The Babies Milk Fund Association 
provides service for negro children at its 
various clinics and one clinic in particu- 
lar is devoted almost entirely to negro 
children and expectant mothers. 

The Health Department’s clinic for 
venereal disease and tuberculosis is open 
to negro as well as to white patients. A 
group of negro physicians has been for 
several years conducting under great dif- 
ficulties a small private hospital. The 
hospital has encountered so many ob- 
stacles that its progress has been slow and 
dificult and its future is precarious. 
There is no question, however, that we 
should have a modern hospital where 
negro physicians may take their patients. 
There is need for still more intensive 
work in improving negro health including, 
particularly, increased services by the 
Board of Health as soon as money can be 
obtained for that purpose and a vigorous 
program of health education which will 


get over to the members of the negro 
population the simple rules of health. 


This latter is embraced in the program of 
the Public Health Federation and _ the 
Community Chest for the coming year. 


CONSERVATION OF VISION 


The prevention of blindness is one of 
the functions of the Board of Health 
through its educational work and _ its 
scrupulously enforced requirements for 
the care of the eyes of new-born babies 
and through the work in the _ public 
schools whereby the eyes of public school 
children are periodically examined. The 
public schools conduct special classes for 
those with defective vision and make 


every possible ettort to safeguard the evye- 
ht of all hool ildret The Asso 


ciation tor the Welfare of the Blind 1s 


interested in conservation of vision, and 
ts a workshop tor the blind and 
n ira vities 


CONSERVATION OF HEARING 
The Health Department is interested 
the mservation oft hearing among 
hool children Cooperating with the 
League for the Hard of Hearing, a 
rivate organizatior financed by the 


Community Chest, they have recently 


introduced the use of the audiometer 
is a method of detecting hearing de 
fects lhe League 1s advocating a 


us program for detecting and 
recting hearing defects children 


conducts a useful work for adults 


HOUSING 

(he housing work of the city is done 
the Hlousine Bureau of the Building 
Department, by the Sanitary Division of 
he Health Department and by the Better 
ue Cincinnati has 6,500 
nt houses, housing some 30,000 
fanmnlies Most of 
them have been con- 


into tenements 


buildines.( One-third 
ot the ity’s 
lation lives n rie 
nineteenth of the 
city’s area. The sit 
uation 1s 
een lor mat vears 


Since 1911 the 
Health Department 
has eliminated some 
21,000 outside vault 
toilets, which repre 
sents an enormous 
ontribution to the 
eneral sanitary con 


lition of the = city. 


The housing bureau 


of the building department, 


marily with compelling | struct 
rrovements in houses has done 


work that deserves the high 


uses were condemned in ad 

lreds of others in which 
ments were made Most of tl 
was done in the congested district 
west end where the need 1s most 
The Better Housing League, 
zens’ group, maintains a system 
ing housekeepers tor improving 
conditions. Their visiting hous 
working in the congested distri 
deavor to teach tenants their ri 


responsiInlities and proper met! 


owners in an ettort to get them 


voluntarily the improvements at 


necessary. During the past veat 
families were visited, the house 
of 637 families improved, 122 


moved to better rooms, overct 


eliminated in 7O cases, health ai 
risks were removed in 937 cases, 
conveniences were installed, 1,009 
made. The Better Housing Lea 


sisted through its executive in ce 


I I 

near ] 

l 
al help 
lati a con 
SIV ¢ One 

Was Mito 


can cities, 


from which 


tion can be 
Vatw 

vot ot the 
Council Out 


one of the first 


plan for the cit 
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mendation. Last vear alone 1 
: + 
trom other types ot 
gt 
HOS 
pro eSSI1\ 
difficult to cope wit! 
nati has a cit 
which has 
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h 


Tue CHILpren’s Hospitatr 


ntry to give its city plan the citizens, Mrs. Mary M. Emery, is per- 


law. haps unequalled in this country. Ulti 
res@nt housing regulations of mately, Mariemont, situated nine miles 
apply to tenement houses only. from the business center of Cincinnati, 


g code is now in the course of — will house 5,000 people in the most desir 

il as a part of this revision a able surroundings that one could wish 
ising code is being formulated Already, it is a proud little community of 

ipply to all types of dwellings. some 300 homes with its well planned 
ulopted, this code together with = school, its charming old world church, its ° 


law and the city plan will give parks, athletic fields, community clubs 


i « 


nati regulations of the very best. inn, nursery school, library, stores and 
iti has two housing develop- hospital. With a site chosen with marked 
deserve special mention. The wisdom, a plan pond by skilled town 
mes Company is a most success- planners, buildings designed by 20 of the 
st home building enterprise. country’s best architects, utilities installed 


ve built homes for 225 negro and under the eves of the best engineers, 
white families. The houses are Mariemont provides an example not of 


roup type, consisting of 4-room how to build low cost homes for the poor, 


all essential conveniences and but of what the American community of 
x with good housing standards. the future can be, housing people of all 
ult prior to the war still rent for economic classes in comfortable, attra 
month, while those erected later tive, healthful homes in beautiful sur 
$35.00 a month. The company roundings. A_ visit to Mariemont. will 

no constructing now because fully justify itself 

prohibitive. Their flats are not 


RECREATION 
rented, are constantly full, excel 
Cincinnati has recently created an of 
naintained, and consistently pay 


. ficial recreation commission charged with 
er cent to which the company has 


le ping f our recreation facilities 
itely limited itself. developing all of our 
\ definite percentage ot tunds derived 
A GARDEN VILLAGI from taxes must be allotted to this com 


emont, our garden village, con mission. With an energetic, well trained 


one of our outstanding women director and a good system of parks a 


| 
(‘( ‘(_ ‘( 
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playgrounds we are assured of an ex- 


cellent play program. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 

The Public Health Federation was 
largely instrumental, with the backing of 
the Community Chest, in promoting the 
establishment four vears ago of a general 
clinic for mental disorders and behavior 
difficulties of various kinds. This clinic, 
known as the Central Clinic, has a staff 
consisting of the director who 1s a psy- 
chiatrist, 2 assistant psychiatrists, 1 psy- 
chol ist, ] chief psy chiatric social 
worker, 2 assistant social workers and a 
clerical force. The clinic has served up 
to the present time some 1,500 cases, 
mostly children, and has established for 
itself an important place in the health 
services of our city. These children have 
been sent in by public schools, the juvenile 
court, the adult courts, the socia! agencies, 
and many have come voluntarily for this 
s¢ rvice. 

The Psychopathic Institute, which is a 
branch of the Jewish Hospital and sup- 
ported also by the Community Chest, is 
a research institution which studies in- 
tensively a small group of problem chil- 
dren. The institute has a capacity for 
only 12 at one time. Here the children 
are kept under observation and given the 
advantage of all that medical and psy- 
chiatric knowledge can do for their well- 
heing. A widespread program of mental 
hygiene education is carried on by the 
Central Clinic, the Mental Hygiene Coun- 
cil of the Public Health Federation and 
by the university. 

Longview Hospital for the mentally 
sick, located in Hamilton County, has 
strong public backing. It has an active 
hospital social service committee consist- 
ing of citizens interested in the needs of 
the patients. Until a few years ago the 
county owned the institution land and 
buildings. As a result of a campaign by 
civic organizations, the institution has re- 
cently been purchased by the state. For 
the first time in 10 years no patients now 
have to sleep on the floor. Constant ef- 


forts are made by civic and publi 
organizations under the leadership 


Public Health 


I 
Longview 
County h 


ave be 


en active 
the campaign for additional instit 
for the feebleminded in the State oi 


and 
in 


Federation to sect 
propriations for needed improvement 
. Cincinnati 


Har 


pro! 


and are now seeking to bring ab 


establishment of a state mental | 


associatio1 


1. 


HANDIC 


AP PLACEMENT 


Our Handicap Placement Bureai 
done an effective but limited job 
year the bureau placed 257 handi 


per sons, 


This work needs to be er 


expanded and state facilities for 


tional training 


utilized to 


Patients discharged 


losis Sanatorium, he 


from 
art 


the 


the 


cases 


Tu 


al 


mentally handicapped need a mucl 


measure 


limited facilities can afford. 


ot ser 


Instruction to 


vice 


than 
1 


AL HYGIENE 


} 


upper grades and in 


courses t 


the distri 


showing of 


tional pre 


Society. 


pare 
bution 


gram 


While 


films 


‘nts, 
ot 


DOVS and 


the 
advice 


our 


high 
to 


literature 


of the So 
concentrating 


constitute th 


cial 


al 


| | 


work as its primary objective, the s 


also tries to help in preventing the sp 
of venereal diseases and assists the H: 


Department in its venereal disease 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 


The universal use of soft co 
the smoke nuisance in Cincinnati se! 


For several years a vigorous battle ag 


al 1 


smoke pollution has gone on, direct: 


the Smoke 


Abatement 


League fi 


by the Community Chest and by the 
Smoke Inspection Bureau. 


have succeeded in reducing the extent 
> 


These 


smoke deposits by, they claim, full 
Most of the reduction has 
in industrial plants and little of 


per cent. 


residences 


which 


are 


now 


the 


chiet 


= 
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Basies WEL! 


enac ted xdern 
nance regulates the installation 
ing plants and the construction 


s and flues. 


‘EW WORK IN PROSPECT 
ess of Cincinnati's last Com- 
est campaign which raised 
the largest sum ever raised 
or social work—uinsures a pro- 
prevention and relief of 
ea which has been advocated 
time by the Public Health Fed- 
ind the Health Department. A 
has already been appointed 
\cademy of Medicine to study 
tion and a program is now being 
which embraces the formation of 
initv-wide heart council under the 
Health Federation. Cincinnati’s 
te trom heart disease is extremely 
ing us in the rank with the halt 
ties in the country having the 


mortality from this cause. A study 


heen completed of the incidence 
disease in the community and in 


lar in the hospitals. This informa- 
ll materially assist in developing 
rehensive program, with the pres- 


ent cardiac clinic in the out-patient de 


partment of the General Hospital serving 
as the nucleus. 

The Community Chest has agreed to 
finance a more active cancer program. 
The Public Health Federation already has 
a cancer council which has been so lm 
ited by the lack of funds that it has been 
unable to do more than conduct a com 
paratively small amount of educational 
work. It is now planned to go torward 
with a reorganized council which will 
make a careful research into the exact 
conditions as they exist in Cincinnati; 
study the need for clinical facilities, de 
velop ways and means of providing for 
more hospital beds, and plan a campaign 
of education 

Little has been done to promote pert 
odic physical examinations. The Academy 
of Medicine recently appointed a commit 
tee on this matter and it is hoped that 
more active interest can be stimulated 


among the practicing physicians and the 


public in this important phase of public 


health work. 


FUTURE NEEDS 

\mong the pressing public health needs 
which lie before us are more funds for 
the city and county departments of health, 
a more complete tuberculosis job, physical 
improvements at the Cincinnati General 
Hospital, a new dispensary building and 
program at the General Hospital, coordi 
nation of the nursing services, the better 
development ol hospital social service, 
hospital beds for the chronic sick and for 
convalescents, a hospital council, a coun 
cil on health education, a better method 

] 


of stray dog elimination in order to 


prevent rabies, the development of a 


satisfactory system of retraining the 
physically handicapped and of job place 
ment, and finally a metropolitan health 
plan which will embrace not only Cin 


but also the 


cinnati and Hamilton County 
adjoining cities across the Ohio Rivet 
whose problems and needs are indis 


solubly associated with ours 


| 
| 
te 
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DURATION OF IMMUNITY FOLLOWING 
MODERN SMALLPOX VACCINE 
INOCULATION 


ALLEN F. GILLIHAN, M.D. 
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MMUNITY 
by a failure of the cowpox or 
Ipox to develop occurred in those 
who were protected against the 
whole of experience 
} has demonstrated the truth of 


he my 
ment by Dr. Force regarding evi- 
immunity. 
iin reason for the many failures 
which are recorded to-day, 1s that 
ulators are sufficiently familiar 
different reactions that may de- 
r inoculation with living vaccine 
is planted in a standard way. 
ery stormy history of the earl) 
smallpox immunization undoubt- 
rts its influence upon the present- 
tude toward this means of protec- 
ut the continued strong anti-vac- 
feeling is often justified by the 
hnic so frequently employed. 
ious results, the unnecessary sore 
which fre- 
methods of 


he unsightly scars, 
follow improper 
ion, deter many people from being 
ed, trom having their immunity 
or from being brought up to full 
tion. This is demonstrated by 
tion to-day in large groups in a 
way. Under strictly modern 
harmful results do not occur and 
es not hear so many complaints or 
e opposition that he used to. 
nful results are not necessarily due 
vaccine 
to the 


us ways in which inoculation has 


to the inoculation with 


hey are due almost entirely) 


lucted. 


PLANTING VACCINE VIRUS 


German Imperial Vaccination Law 
scarification with a scalpel 
and 


7+ made 

ss-scratching crimes *; even 
over fifty vears afterwards, many 
this 
their denudations in 
When planted upon the 


the epidermis 


lans in country continue to 


one of these 
eval wavs. 
red outer laver of 
ne virus does not grow. Even when 

with as little trauma as possible, 
ith the epidermis, in the true skin, 


frequently causes a slough. Vaccine 
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virus grows best when implanted in the 
Malpighian layer of the epidermis. Pos 
sibly the microscopical structure of this 
layer with its prickle-cells, intercellular 
bridges, intercellular spaces, and intercel 
lular fluid may play a very important part 
in the growth of vaccine bodies, whatevet 
they may be. 

When the capillary layer in the corium, 
or true skin, is not injured in denudation, 
the growth occurs without causing occlu 
sion of the branches of this capillary layer 
directly beneath the growth, and the cir 
culation nourishing this small area of skin 
continues unimpaired. But the painful 
repeated scraping with a scalpel bruises 
the fine walls of the smaller capillaries, 
inflammatory occlusion occurs, the blood 


supply of this small area of skin is cut off, 


and slough results. Can we call this a 
local skin infarct, borrowing a term from 
general pathology? Cross-scratching 1s 
open to the same criticism. Many of the 
fine superficial branches of this capillary 
laver are cut through during the scratch- 
ing, the blood supply of this small area of 
skin is impaired, and a similar local skin 
infarct results. When a slough occurs, 
usually it is several weeks before it sep- 
arates and the wound can heal; it forms a 
perfect bed in which pathogeme organ 
isms can thrive. Scar tissue forms, re 
sulting in a smooth glistening scar area 
When the through its 
normal development, 
occur, a scab forms and separates, leaving 
well 


inoculation goes 


slough not 


does 
a healed surface characteristically 
pitted. The British Royal Commission on 


Vaccination in 1896 


its final report in 


said 


| 
cluded 


in three 
when introduced into one or two 


and that if the vaccination marks ; 


half ; 


experience t ‘ ‘ ise t ha eel 
Te 
state of protect than if their rea he t a 
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measured by the 
e, and not bv the 
listening scar form- 


TECHNIC OF INOCULATION 


rom an im 
lern smallpox 
ut before 
technic of 


summarized 


denudatio 
made 

ver receives vact 

ral days later, it ts 
» show how 
due to skin 


in the read 


is has been planted 
nuded Malpighian 
applied, nor any 
is been no irrita 
iction should occur 
art from failure to 
reaction at the 
to recognize a re- 
the failure to 
above con- 
to be due 

some fail 
Smallpox immunization is usually a 
most important event in a child’s life, as 
he may never have experienced it before, 
ind it frequently happens that the curi- 
osity of members of the family brings 
four or five to witness the performance. 


The clinic 1s crowded, 


not be acquainted with this particular kind 


the assistants may 


of work: the inoculator’s attention may be 
distracted at a vital instant, and a slip of 
technic 1s bound to occur. 


oF PusLtic HEALTH 


In the community already rei 
these things did happen under the 
mentioned. Here it 
necessary to stop My ow 
the assistants, who yw 
nted with this technic, an 
lav the school childr 
hcult to restrain 
attention, but 
about hal 


al 


properly organized clinic, 


cculator and his nurse assistar 
or monitor 

the children 
sleeves properly roll 

also a clerk to record the names « 
rroup should be 


~ 


inoculated. This 
handle about 60 to &0 per hour 
long without tiring. 

me hundred and seventy-four 
inoculated the first afternoon, 
these 21 failed to show any reactior 
work the next day in two other s 
was better organized, and was d 
two groups as above. Four hun 
eighty-five were inoculated; of 
her 4+ only failed to show a r 
Later these 4+ were re-inoculated a1 
again in 48 hours. One went o1 
normal vaccinia, and the other 3 s 
a high degree of immunity; that 1s 
leveloped their reactions very earl 

not been observed on the 


reactions would not have 


hserved. Thus it will be seen that 


t technic is of the utmost import 

fact without it no true estimate 
be arrived at 

THE DIFFERENT REACTIONS FOLLOW! 


INOCULATION 


The different reactions which t 
inoculation with living virus are, for 
venience, divided into four groups: 

nia—indicates entire lack of in 
the patient—a natural growth, ent 
odified 
indicates some remaining 
owth of the vesicle is indirectly 
portionate to the amount of immunity 
modification is usually shown in a decreas 


time required to reach maximum dev: 
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" etween one and rhe 
irter a ind one-half inches 
| yaccine virus 1s 
fourth 
at 
enter of the tria , lt 
In reading the react ( 
to he used as a cont It 
" +h, le 
‘ 
sanad 
ll 
i I i 
lay thse 
the 


nd has not been irritated. 


and in the consistency of the 


hape 
e vesicle, and in the areola 
n—aindicates possession of 
it the time of toculation 
ts promptly but subsides before 


vesicle and scab formation 


s due, I believe, to failure 


nspections of all inoculations 
made not later than the Sth dav, 
the day of inoculation as the 
\ll vaccinias and vaccinoids will 


} 


their maximum by 


\lmost all immunity reactions 


re ache d 


subsided entirely, leaving a nar- 


brown staining as an areola 


inoculated spot. 


ound each 

e spot that was not inoculated, 
sin which vaccine failed to grow, 
ng can be seen, clearly indicating 
had occurred certain 

The staining can be 
en at a distance of 8 or 10 feet 


eaction in 


spots. 


en viewed close up. A few of the 
reactions not 
these should have been seen on 
some on 


may show even 


day, or even in cases 
lay, to have been properly read. 
w it may be necessary to see the 
at 6 and at 12 hours after inocu- 


» observe the faint and rapidly 


reaction that occurs in these 
mmunes. 
VACCINIA 
nia occurs only in a person who 


immunity at the time he was in- 


Nothing 


ivs, then a slight redness develops 


appears for two or 
each inoculated spot. This grows 
papule, a vesicle forms on the 
and an areola develops around the 
The maximum reac- 


the Sth or 10th dav. 


the vesicle. 
re ached by 


les at this time are round, hemi- 
ical, and tough. In the apex of each 


impled spot of denudation. Each 


has a narrow bright areola, if the 


A few days 


maximum, the vesicles dry up and 
brown button-like scabs form. These 
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drop off in two or three weeks, leaving 


healed, permanent, well-pitted scars about 


Che 


the size of the head of a lead pencil 


area of the three pitted spots is about 
6 sq. in. A true vaccinia cannot develop 
in a person who has any immunity. 


Svstemic reaction 1s usually limited to a 


slight malaise with one or two degrees of 
fever about the time of maximum rea 
tion. Frequently there is some tenderness, 
pain and swelling in the adjacent lymph 
id 


Che whole discomfort subsi 


$8 hours. 


nodes. es 1n 


24 to 
VACCINOID 


Vaccinoid occurs only in a person who 
had some immunity at the time of inocu 
lation. The development is similar to 
vaccinia, but is modified in proportion to 
the immunity possessed. If he has very 
little immunity, it will modify the growth 
very slightly. If he has greater immunity, 
the growth may be more in the nature of 
an immunity reaction. A _ vaccinoid al- 
ways develops a vesicle, reaching max1- 
mum growth and reaction usually by the 

The areola is angry red 
The scab drops 10 days to 
than 


6th or &th day. 
and irregular. 
2 weeks later. 
vaccinia scars, are irregular in size and 
shape, are slightly pitted, and fade in time. 
\ true vaccinoid cannot develop in a 
totally non 


Scars are smaller 


totally immune or in a 


immune Systemic reaction 1s fre 


person, 


quently more severe than in. vaccinia, 


particularly in heavy set people. Lymph 
nodes are more painful, and temperature 
may he higher. Malaise lasts longer, but 
a good dose of epsom salts usually causes 


the disturbance to subside promptly. 


IMMUNITY REACTION 


Immunity reaction occurs only when 
the person has full protective immunity. 
Reaction cannot be judged unless a blank 
scarification was made at time of inocu- 
lation from which to determine the 
amount of trauma. The inoculated 


spots develop a narrow areola. A papule 


skin 


promptly develops on each inoculated 


spot, reaching its maximum size in from 
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24 to 48 and 
slowly, usually in three or 
more, and leaving a narrow brown stain 
No reaction occurs in 


subsiding more 
four days 


hours, 


around each spot. 


the spot left blank. Immunity reaction 


never develops as far as formation of 


vesicle. If a vesicle does develop, it is 
either a vaccinoid or a vaccinia. Immunity 
reaction does not produce a true scab or 
scar. Occasionally slight fever and some 
local discomfort occur, lasting a day. 


NO REACTION 


occurs, it never 


When 


Immunity. 


reaction 
Never consider a per- 


no 
means 
son immune unless a typical immunity 
In certain cases, re- 
occurred 


reaction 1s observed. 
action of immunity 
so promptly and be so fleeting as to have 


may have 
entirely disappeared before it is observed. 
A true no reaction is due to some error 
of technic. 

In the community under consideration 
about 1,000 children immunized 
against smallpox in February, 1921. Many 


were 


of these children, who were then in the 
now in the 
upper, or in the high school. A consider- 
able number of inoculated 
again in February, 1927, about 


lower grammar grades, are 


were 
and in 


these 


one-quarter of them vaccinoids occurred ; 
that 1s, their immunity had begun to sub- 
side. One child who was immunized in 
1921, and had three distinct well-pitted 
scars, developed a typical vaccinia. This 
subsiding 
the 
previous experience in smallpox 


observation regarding rapidly 


immunity is at variance with whole 
of my 
immunization. The immunity of the child 
who developed vaccinia apparently had 
Possibly her reaction 


subside d entirely 


toward vaccine may be parallel to the 


case of the physician in a vaccine plant in 
England who some years ago was com- 
pelled to give up this occupation because 
his hands very frequently became inocu- 
lated with vaccine which ran a perfectly 
normal course each time. To what degree 
immunity to vaccine virus parallels im- 
munity to smallpox must, for the present, 


be left an open question. 
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Six hundred and fifty-nine were 
lated on February 24 and 25, 1927. 
read a week lat 


of these were 


follows: 


Vaccinia 
Vaccinoid 
Immunity Reaction 


No Reaction 


number of the 192] 
re-inoculated in 


The 
munes 
was not ascertained; however, 98 
follows: 


total 
who were 


read later, as 


Vaccinia 
Vaccinoid 


Immunity Reaction 


A recent traveler in the Orient ini 
me that, on account of the vicious 
of smallpox there, it is the custom t 
inoculate a recently immunized pers 
repeatedly until he gives no reactior 
all to the virus.° In other words, ever 
when a person develops a vaccinia he is 
re-inoculated and re-inoculated, devel 
ing a weaker reaction each time, until | 
immunity to vaccine virus is positive! 
Possibly this practice in 
upon 


complete. 
Orient may 
parallel to those recently observed in ¢ 
fornia. I have had no experience in 
inoculating recently immunized persons 


be based conditi 


IMMUNITY SUCCESSFUL INOCULATION 


Very little of 
literature upon the duration of immun: 
tion following successful inoculation w 
The federal 
their June 28, 
“ Resolutions and Outlines of Regulat: 
Enforcing the Vaccination 
1874,” said: 


AFTER 


value is found in 


council, 
1899, w 


vaccine virus. 


decree of 
for Law 
Germany, 


duration of the protection from small; 
means of vaccination varies within wv 
but averages about 10 years 

ond vaccination is necessary 10 


after the first vaccination 


The British Royal Commission on V: 


cination in their final report of 1896 said 


protection vaccination affords 


The 


re 

\ se 
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disease 1s greatest during the 


ly succeeding the operation of 

is impossible to fix with pre- 
wth of this period of highest pro- 
ugh not in all cases the same, if a 
be fixed, it might fairly be said to 


eral, a period of 9 or 10 years 

even from the time of 
re-vaccination after a 
necessary to 


writers, 
ulvocate 
vears as being 
e failing immunity, but they do 
ress anything more definite than 
rrot, in writing on “ Smallpox 
ion Among Natives in Rural 
expresses himself very emphat- 
the effect that immunity due to 
ion in Algeria does not last, on 
ve, more than 5 years.’ 
urse, the particular vaccine used 
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by us in 1927 may have possessed 1m- 


munizing qualities of longer life than that 


1921. Whatever the conclusions 
the experience in Algeria is 


used in 
arrived at, 
surprisingly similar to that in California; 
here, in 25 per cent of those immunized 
6 vears ago the immunity had commenced 
to decline. 
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N.O.P.H.N. TO TAKE CENSUS OF NURSES IN INDUSTRY 


National Or- 
Nursing is 


Service of the 
ation for Public Health 
to make a study of industrial nursing 


tatistical 


wn as the Census of Nurses in 


Augusta Clark, Statistician, who 
he taking of the Public 


Nursing in the United States, published 


Census of 


ind who served as consultant through- 
iking of that report, and Dr. A. B 
2nd, Associate Secretary of the 
Public Health Association, formerly 
f the Harvard Health 


to be advisers in the new study 


Mercantile 


inned to include in the study all types 
and not only to list nurses who are 


directly by the companies, but the 


ved by various nursing organiza 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON OCCUPATIONAL 


tions and others, who work in industries or 


give nursing service to employes 

The first census of public health nursing in 
the United States has proved of great value 
number of 
United 


working, who employs 


It contains information as to the 


public health nurses there are in the 
states, 
them and the kind of nursing care they give 


The N.O.P.H.N 


the names of firms, 


where they are 


would appreciate receiving 


companies, associations, 


various offices, insurance companies, hotels and 


large buildings which employ nurses or buy 


nursing service Suggestions as to whom to 


write for information would also be very wel 
come All 
should he 
National Organization for 


Aver 


miormation regarding nurses in 


Service, 


Nurs 


matlec to Statistical 
Public Health 
New York 


industry 


- 
Seventh 


DISEASES 


MEETING 


manent International Committee on 


nal Diseases has just instructed its 
organize the 


take 


French nationality to 
which will 


April 3-6, 1929 


ternational Session 


Lyons, France, 


estions on the agenda are as follows 


(three reports: etiology, clinics and 


a general report dealing with 


forms ot 
tional origi 

Endocrine 

is intended t urnish under tl head 


report to | tru three exper 
an 


agenda, the subject chose 


occupati nal disease sta 
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HOW THE HEALTH OFFICER MAY OBTAIN 
NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY * 


EI 


crintendent, ne Iss 


.¥ FAR as I know, the only health 
ofhcer who ever obtained the news- 
paper publicity that his activities deserved 
was one who committed bigamy. He got 
plenty. [I do not commend his methods 
to vou, but thev are significant in sug- 
vesting that the one sure way to obtain 
publicity is to do something in which 
vour neighbors will be interested. 

Broadly speaking, that is the beginning 
and the end of the matter. Make your 
approach to the press in the name of 
news. That is your only claim to space 
in the strictly news columns. Honest news 
walks in the front door of the newspaper 
shop and is welcomed by the editor. 
Subtle propaganda climbs up the fire 
escape and is thrown out the window. It 
must be so 

Newspapers are made to sell. No sales, 
no newspapers. They are sold on the 
representation that the news columns con- 
tain that which in the judgment of the 
editor will be news from the standpoint 
of the purchaser. It 1s equally dishonest 
to permit the strictly news columns to be 
invaded by propaganda for a good cause 
or by propaganda with evil intent. 


WHAT IS NEWS? 


However, the last word has not been 
said as to what is “news.” A critic of 
the press has said that from a strictly 
professional standpoint the newspapers 
“ overplayed ” the Lindbergh story. Well, 
if they did, we ought to be glad of it for 
it indicated a wholesome reaction to hero- 


* Address at the Annual Conference of Health 
Officers and Public Health Nurses, at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., June 28, 1927 
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ism with no strings tied to it. Ii 
journalistic spree was to be con 
was when the reporters, fed uy 
blatancy and arrogance of self- 
tion, took to their hearts one w 
satisfied to make news and let tl 
licity take care of itself. 

With editors news is more o1 
mental habit. Editors disagree as t 
values and news values chang: 
\ssociated Press to-day carries « 
telegraphic wire system of 135,000 
matter that twenty-five years ago 
have been thrown away unread. 
deals largely with scientific matte: 
social problems once held to be of int 
to scholars rather than to the g 
public. A surgeon in New Englat 
formed a new and startling operat 
was reported in the medical jo 
from which it was republished, | | 
in a single newspaper. Weeks lat 
surgeon went to London and in a 
address described the operation, a1 
Associated Press paid cable tolls 
cents a word to bring the address 
to this country, where it was distri 
and widely published. In those d 
medical departure was not news 
public address was! The moral fo 
is: Educate the editors! 

When you board a train you exp 
travel in the direction that the train t 
but every intelligently conducted rai 
welcomes suggestions for the impr 
ment of the service. When you boat 
newspaper train, do not try to take c! 
of it but have faith in the experien 
those who have struggled with the 
gencies of publication. At the same tim 
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How To Optrain NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


that you will find the editors 
fully accept any suggestion that 
nstructive. Your object is the 
reach and interest the public. 
learn much from those whose 
lepends upon just that thing. 
re a few practical considera- 

suggest themselves. Every 
er should have a heart-to-heart 
the local editor looking to close 
m. Enlist the aid of the execu- 
tary of your local tuberculosis 
Ask these volun- 
prepare news stories to be sub- 


committee. 


vou for approval before publica- 
m sure vou will find them eager 
\t the moment you have an ex- 
portunity to obtain publicity re- 
the diphtheria prevention cam- 
The subject is timely and, if 
presented, will interest news- 
aders. Tell them how the local 
is being conducted; when, 
d how clinics are being held, 
her of cases and deaths for the 
month. 


HELPING THE REPORTER 


it exploit yourself. Exploit the 
Do not label every story that 
tes with you with your name. 
nal official statements issued by 
ll be good, but generally speaking 
Get the 
working for you by giving him 
stories. For an hour every day 
vourself as a city editor digging 
signments for the reporters. Tell 
irter that there is a story in the 
menacing dump in the north end 
city. Tell him why there is news 
situation. Tell him of the unusual 
lown the street and let him develop 
is own way. Make reporters wel- 
at vour office and be patient with 
Help them to be technically correct 
ir stories, but do not be too fussy 
having them use just the phrase- 
that you would use. You cannot 
news in the Latin of medical pre- 
You must write in the lan- 


uur stories impersonal. 


tions. 
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guage that the newspaper readers will 
understand, 

Try to see the brighter side ot 
work. Make your stories cheertul. [Em- 
phasize not death with depressing statis 


your 


tics, but stress the joy of lite. Let 
sunshine radiate from the ofhce of the 
health commission. Throw a scare into 
the community now and then if it seems 
necessary, but remember that newspaper 
readers shrink from the unpleasant when 
it is applied to themselves. Accomplish 
the thing you have in mind by telling 
them how they can live long and get the 
maximum happiness out of life. When 
all is said and done, that is what they 


wish to know. 


PUBLICITY CAN BE HAD ON ITS MERITS 


Now this is going to take time. It ts 
going to require hard work. What I have 
outlined cannot be done casually. Unless 
you go into this matter of publicity seri- 
ously and with a willingness to put a 
great deal of yourself into it, your time 
will be wasted. It is up to you. Publicity 
You will find 


Press 


can be had on its merits. 
the offices of The Associated 
anxious to coOperate with you. 
We take no responsibility for an- 
nouncements made by others. We are 
merely the medium through which an- 
nouncements may be made, determining 
announcement 1s 
For example, we 


always whether any 
significant as news. 
would not carry an announcement by an 
obscure physician, on his own authority, 
that he had found a cure for one of the 
dread diseases. But if an obscure phy- 
sician found support for his theory in 
any group, we would consider that the 
fact that he found this support was in 
itself news. We would report this sup- 
port but without accepting any respon- 
sibility for the integrity of the claims 
made. 


MEDICAL PROFESSION POORLY ADVERTISED 


These, as I have said, are practical con- 
siderations offered for what they may be 
worth. But now I wish to go a little 
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deeper into the essentials of medical pub- 
licitvy, having in mind the profession as a 
whole. If you hope for successful pub- 
licitvy, you must first sell yourselves on 
the idea of publicity The profession of 
medicine is the most poorly advertised of 
professions, and this because it never has 
heen sold on the subject of publicity. On 
the attitude 
of something the 


opinion as to the 


has assumed an 
like 


express no 


contrary it 
aloofness toward 
press. | 
reaction of the press to this attitude, but 
in a coldly professional diagnosis of the 
case | get the impression that there ts a 
feeling that in the past the profession of 
medicine has rather high-hatted the pro- 
fession of journalism, and you know how 
popular high hats are on Newspaper Row. 

There is something to be said on the 
other side. Much mischief has been done 
through the ignorance of newspaper men 
on the subject of medical practice. I am 
prepared to admit that newspaper men 
generally know a good deal, but my ex- 
perience has been that they do not know 
it all. 
to be made ridiculous through misquota- 


tion or misunderstanding. Stupid or sen- 


No self-respecting physician likes 


sational and silly reporting that twists 


the facts to give an artificial value to a 
un- 


“story emphasizing the relatively 


important and missing the real point, has 


caused many doctors to shun the press, 
and vou cannot blame them. But unless 
we are to count personal sensibilities of 


more importance than obligations to the 


public, we cannot satisfactorily explain 
the 


aloofness to which I have referred. 
The medical profession never has been 
wholly frank with the One might 


press. 


think that illness was regarded either as 


something sacred or something of which 
to be ashamed. When the President of 
the United States speaks we hang on his 
every word. If he travels we wish to 
know all about where he goes and what 
he sees. Is he on vacation? We must 
learn the size of the trout he had for 


breakfast. 
he is our President and we are interested 
But let him fall 


\ll quite right and proper 


in all that concerns him. 
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ill, and suddenly he is encompasse Wit 


a professional silence as impenetrahl. 
the reason for it. The physicians pus 
foot. The nurses pussyfoot. The se: 
pussyfoot, and even the reporters 
pussyfooting in the highly charg: 


As a 


public which may be wrought up 


fessional atmosphere. result 


high pitch of excitement, receives sy 


illuminating reports as these: 

“At 2:01 p.m. Dr. Blank came 
he sick room looking grave.” 

“At 2:02 p.m. Dr. Blank return 
the sick room still looking grave.” 

A recent concession to popular int 


in the condition of an outstanding pers 
age who has been quarantined fror 
press, is the practice of issuing 
bulletins at fixed intervals of the da) 
night. These are good so far as the 
but they do not go very far. Sometit 
the names signed to the bulletins tak 


more newspaper space than the bullet 


themselves. The bulletins tell us tl 


a certain hour the patient’s pulse was & 


respiration 32; and temperature 100 


of which means much to the profess 


but little or nothing to the general pub! 


Now if they would tell us that at 
night the sick man awakened and as 
for a ham sandwich, we who have 
ill and experienced the sense of returt 


appetite, would know that the patient was 


better. 
Unofficial reports cannot be trust 
When the word goes forth that a 


sick man is suddenly much improved 
get out and dust off his obituary. It 
so in the case of President McKinley 
it was so in the case of President H 
ing. For many years now it has 

our practice to have official medical 
letins interpreted for us by a comp 
physician, and | do not mind telling 
that it was because of what we so 
in the of bulletins 


bedside that The Associated Press 


succession trom 
to announce the passing of 
Harding. The public did not know, 
we knew that the end might come Ii! 
flash, others reassured 


first 


and when 
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reports. had withdrawn, an but that was before we opened our 


Press man kept an unbroken’ clinic on the responsibility of the college 


e door of the chamber. to the press and the public, and | mention 


re is a very serious side to all the matter now only that | may add that 
millions of this country want to — that school of medicine and the university 
is what, and they have a mght are now among our best contributors. 
[he newspapers do the best They have opened their classrooms and 
tell them, but in my opinion — their laboratories to our men and so are 


reporting that is done is that giving to the world the best that 1s in 


the most important subjects them. The secretary of another great 
public health. university asked me how it was _ that 

its rival received so much publicity 

replied that the other institution was 
a eee producing something in the way of news 

t wish to leave the subject beyond baccalaureate sermons and_ pleas 


msibility of the press and of | for endowments. 


protession for uninformed To-day tewer physicians are satisfied 
efore adding that there has to serve a favored few and, when the 
istinct Improvement in_ recent are unable to do anvthing else, to com 


lav, I think, the profession mit their store of knowledge and_ the 
ooperate with the press and experience of a lifetime to a book that 


ipers are giving more careful no one but doctors will buy—and you 

» medical matters. The Associ- will not read it. Some of vou leave these 
ss is making every effort to have antemortem volumes in vour reception 
ts accurate, dignified, and under- rooms in the hope that some dishonest 
Officers of the American patient will carry them away. And | 
\ssociation, the office of the would be willing to bet that none of vou 
mer of Health at Albany and ever lost a book in that way. More are 


es in other states have shown coming to recognize that »rofessional 


m to cooperate eenerousl\ with modesty that protec ts the sensibilities of 
mission to the public. the individual to the point where he ta 
atient iS showing unmistak- to give the maximum service to soctet' 


improvement. Not so many isa form of sublime egoism. Which shall 


ne of the best known schools = jit be—the man or the multitude? dignity 
ine in the country announced ir service | mtv the man whose soul 
d send a committee of pro- is so dead within him that he can loo 
South America to study trop forward with complacency to having o1 
ises \t once I wrote each his tombstone the ethical inscription : “ He 
the committee asking if on was dignified | vlorv in the evider 
would not give to the sixty that more and more of vour noble 
re aders of the despatche Ss ot f¢ ssion are going to cle serve he epita | 
ited Press something of what ‘“ He served.” 
ned. I tried to give him a 
this vast audience compared RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PUBLIC 
| l of students privileged It all PoeS back to that We of thr 
his class room. I suggested the press and you of medicine must arous 
itv for a real service to the ourselves to a sense ot otound respo 
,ot a single member of that com bility to the public. We are natural allies 
ted me the courtes\ of so and should work 1n the closest coopera 


an acknowledgment of my letter. tion, for I solemnly believe that the 
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the nation and the triumph 
will 


future of 


or collapse of modern civilization 


rest more on the character of these two 
professions than on any other human 
agency 
Sanity and sanitation—in these will be 
found the promise for the future. Healthy 
healthy tunda- 
mentals of democracy. The responsibility 


is shared about equally by the profession 


minds and bodies are 


of journalism and the science of medicine. 
Che sanity of the world depends upon 
sanity of the lf newspaper 


the press. 


lose their sense ot pro- 


So- 


editors generally 
portion, their readers will go mad. 
iety sees itself in the news columns, and 
about it is that it 
It cannot help it, 


the serious thing be- 


what it sees 


] 
such is the inescapable influence of the 


printed page. [f the daily picture is con- 


sistantly falsified—trivialities made to 


ippear important; the exceptional, as the 


ule: credence given to every elusive 


rumor and fact confused with specula- 


tion-—the vision of the is bound to 


be distorted. In such circumstances there 


never can be a sane public opinion and 
cannot survive. 
life. The 


are ever- 


without this democrary 

We must know the facts of 
full of 
lastingly telling us what we ought to be. 


woods are those who 
he supreme mission of journalism is to 
tell us what For it is only 


through an understanding of himself and 


we are 
of human nature and of the necessities of 
the individual 
the 


to him of popular government and adapt 


community existence, that 


may hope to comprehend advantages 
himself to it. 

We will do well to remember that gov- 
ernment by the people is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. For some hundreds of 
vears now, democracy has been a wonder- 
ful 


men, 


talking 
but 


point for political sales- 
we have come to know that in 
the floor of 
heavy selling with- 


the stock ex- 


as on 

hange, there mav be 
out actual delivery 

Democracy is a problem only where it 

seriously 


is taken seriously. It is taken 
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in this country. For us settlement 


approaching. Slowly but surely th 


are taking over the conduct of 
Through modern journalism we | 
come a newspaper reading peopl 
masses have incited to thir 
they do not think straight we 

Chey cannot think straight unless 1 
the medium of the press they get 


been 


information. 

It is the conviction that the sa 
society depends upon the sanity 
press that impels the more thai 
hundred daily newspapers engag¢ 
effort of The Ass 
Press to maintain in these days 


cooperative 


much yellow publicity a news rep 
is nonpartisan, honest and decent 
invite the cooperation, to this e 
every profession that recognizes 
profession can live to itself alone 
takes 


been m: 


Here 1s where medicine 


load. The masses have 
think and they are to be reckone 
from now on. They have stopped 
ing salt 
done with the bunk of 
are wise to the quacks. They want 
well and enjoy life to the 
look to science, not to 
The Bill of | 

What the a 
wants is not more right 
Their 


over their shoulders. TT] 
vesterda\ 


max 
Chey magi 
their well-being. 

has lost its appeal. 
American 


more comfort. 


conceptiol 


democracy is a government with w 


all will be so concerned that each will 
to the group according to the talents 


which he is endowed. To you of med 


they look for that public health wit! 


which no nation can long endure. 


cannot overtake disease but you can 


off that You < 


treat the millions but you can tea 


which threatens. 


millions to treat themselves. 


Unless 


a 


respond to the call, all your learning 


all your skill, all your schools and 


laboratories will be in vain so far as 
cerns the millions who will make den 


secure or imix yssil le. 


i 


racy 


The occasional revelations 


Ul 


tuture 
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vork being done by welfare or- 
s amaze us and give us new 
the spirit of brotherhood. But 


not a thing upon which to 
anently. Public health is public 


responsibility is yours. Are 
tors indifferent? Agitate! It is 
with whom you are concerned. 
ss lukewarm? As I have already 
ate the editors. Regard the 
merely as the medium through 
reach the people, for your mis- 
the people. Are the people un- 
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responsive? Well, it was always so, but 
that fact only adds to your responsibility. 
There are those who still are disposed to 
chase the will-o’-the-wisp of yellow pub- 
icity, but that will not deter us from 
fulfilling our mission of affording the 
great majority of intelligent citizens a 
reflection of life as it is. Keep in mind 
that no matter what the discouragements, 
public health is the responsibility of the 
science of medicine. 

Here are the people. In the press we 
offer you the only medium through which 
they can be consistently reached. 


EDUCATIONAL HEALTH 


TRAINING PROGRAM OF 


WORLD FEDERATION CONFERENCE 


er six thousand men and women 


m thirty-two countries meet to 


day conference, what do they 
the second biennial conference 
Education Associ- 
7-13, the 
ently diversified range to appeal t 
the 
the 


ld Federation of 
ito, August program 


rent special interests. Among 


ections and groups, some of 
ussed were Education of Behavior, 
raining, History, Instruments of In- 


\micable 


School 


Relations, International 
Children, Moving 
But of all the 


ence of 
1 Social Adjustment. 

scussed, Illiteracy, Health and Peace 
prominence. 

Prof. C. E. Turner 

Sally Lucas Jean, one of the largest 


the direction of 


ections, with one of the best programs 
that of Health 
Four major subjects were discussed 
(1) the Training 
rs, Nurses and Teachers in the Field 
Health, (2) Methods of Health Edu- 
the Elementary School, High School 
sessions), (3) School 
Program, (4) School Health 
of National, Health and Educational 


tire Conference was 


ve half-day sessions: 


iversity (two 


Service 
tions 
solutions, comprising a consensus of 
from many quarters, indicate tendencies 
the health 


will move. 


direction school program 
seven resolutions passed by the Health 


Section it was advocated: 


That in the selection of school physicians the 


consideration of their knowledge of child psy 


chology and school health procedures should be 
training 


only to sound medical 


the 


secondary 

That 
health 
should be 


responsibility for directing — the 


education program in a school system 


assigned to an individual with sor 


training in both health and education and with 


a knowledge of school procedure 
That admission into normal schools and othet 


institutions should be preceded 


health 


basis for 


teacher training 
health 


examination 


by a examination and that this 


should constitute one 
admission 


ho 


teachers should pass a health examination satis 


That as one condition of employment, 


factory to the educational authorities concerned 

That a school health program should be pr: 
vided for teachers to include an annual health 
examination and such other health conservation 
facilities as are in accordance with the best 
public health practice 

That the term “ Medical Inspection” should 
no longer be used in describing the activities of 
the school doctor and that the phrase ‘ School 
Health Program” 
all school health 
teaching and the various health services 

The 


advocating 


describe 


health 


should be used to 


activities including 
reaffirmed its 
tor all 


session 


position 
school 


whereby 


plenary 
health 


children It 


examinations 


also set up machinery 


the Federation may secure and exchange in 


official 


the 


work by 
all 


formation of programs and 


and unofficial agencies in parts of 


world. 


INFLUENCE OF FOOD UPON THE BACTERIA! 
OF THE SMALL INTESTINE* 


LLOYD ARNOLD, M.D. 


m contaminating 


the normal 


he elevation o 
en ure he experimental 
lumen 


many times 
nvasion int evastric lumen. ie other met 
hacteri: inject alkaline butfered s 
the sma small n 


eaction and 1s same chang 


Che lower  hacterial flora 
is. shightly 


1 


ven the bacter 
mouth, suspended in acti 


seldom, if 


FR HE BACTERIOLOGIST’S interest fecal tvpe of bacterial flora, when it 
ems ) rition as een Im reaction ine resu 
( armiu e same no matter Ww it met ) 
ucteria in 1 ind t methods of pre to alkalinize the intestinal tract 
food. After studying SMM |e ved—one is the depression 
] 4] 1] ] 
terial ra i e small intestine wet I the t 
come to I that th anima 
caogenous terial hte within the Mm Ot t 
ot the intestinal tract can change its lo tinai tract, and the teca Hora ext 
cation and react harmtully to t 
a li Wi ul 
th, ivestive tract fore; 
e uppet ult or two-thirds t 
re itivel tree ot icteria 
Dart The smatl mitestine 
ulkkaline in reaction and has a rich ba fered solutions, they EE 
terial resen ley the tvnec tour 1 
I { reces i { uppel ] rt Ot this tract 
1s wed west! na i! 
} 
rea 
ire it ve that the o> 
| 
stoma essal t maintain z 4 
‘ ve reaction in the upper pot 
4 
tion of the intestinal tract Che free aci ay 
J 
t the gastri is quickly neutral 4 / 
othe enun the ne | 
reati il ( retions ti P 
4 
slow wants for the predominance: 
mtents of the upper part ot the intes lo | 
tinal tract rom our experimental wor 
we have always tound t contents of tl 
] t f t 7 
met! Ot the intestinal tract COI il? 
* Read } the Fa Sectior Ck per [Occ Yiel 


Koop Upon Bac RIAL FLORA 


illum diet were 


resistant than those ted 


bread and milk 


amount of acid neces 


Cal 


the ar bring a given amount of each of 


self-disinfection of 
he intestinal tract | “"V1161N pH 3 1, 
e intestinal tract bv causing . ihis was taken as 
change from the normal the acid end of the buffered range and 
Ikaline reaction. When ba approximates the gastric acidity of mice. 


Twenty grams of the McCollum diet mix 


1 with acid milk, the same ts 
velv few reach the caecum, but ture was ground thoroughly in 100 c.c. of 
icteria with alkaline milk soon distilled water Ten grains of stale 
baker’s bread was suspended in 100 c. 


of milk. Chart I shows the results 
DISINFECTION PROCESS OF THE . 
of the experiment in condensed form. 


large numbers in the caecum. 


INTESTINAL TRACT 
as there is a predominance of 
ting substances in the upper part 
small intestine, the contents con- 
a few cocci and seldom if ever 
bers of the colon family encoun- 
[his persistent acidity of the in- 
contents is brought about under 
onditions by gastric secretory 
So long as the contents of the 
im and upper jejunum 
acid in reaction, the mucous 
ne of this part of the tract pro- 
substance that kills the bacteria 
calinization of the contents is 


bac- 


inied by the appearance of 
it are typical inhabitants of lower 
the intestinal tract and in addi- 
these, ingested bacteria are not 
ed. Then the bacterial flora of 
ill intestine is changed both quali- 7 
The McC@&lum mixture is much more 
acid than the bread and milk. Chart I] 
previous chart 


and quantitatively, when the re- 
hanges from acid to alkaline. 

Pritchett * investigated shows the same as the 
with the curves of Webster and Pritchett 
Text, Fig. 3 (p. 400), of mice mortality 


ster and 
fects of diet upon host resistance in 
work with paratyphoid enteritidis 


tion of white mice. They compared drawn in on the same scale. The amount 


consisting of baker’s bread soaked of gastric secretion necessary to acidity 
resh pasteurized grade B milk, sup- the bread and milk diet is almost double 
ented by semi-weekly feedings of that necessary to bring about the same 
i1tmeal and buckwheat mixture and acidity with the McCollum diet. The 


] +] ] ] ] ] ] 
re SOLUTIONS appeal advocate \ ollun S CONSISTS 
witha thirty minutes iftet ot wheat 67.5 per ent Sell 15 pet ent 
persist tor sever,ral I urs MK | er cent. Nat pet nt 
intestine wit thy ling ent | irs fou ; it the 1 e 
1.°11...1 
| the neral diet f \ 
stil In other words, w le genera 
9. + |.+ it 
oMorta Ly rH 
100 
80 
> 
Lo alk Dit 
4o 5 
an 
J olum Diet 
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former diet is sufficient for growth and 
reproduction, etc., but is not sufficient to 
maintain a gastric acidity necessary to 
insure the auto-disinfecting mechanism of 
the contents of the small intestine. 

Most of the vitamin containing foods 
are acid in reaction.’ Some of the factors 
in the investigations of such foods might 
be due to their influence upon the en- 
dogenous bacterial flora of the gastro-in- 
testinal tract. This is particularly true in 
vitamin deficient diets for experimental 
work. Stransky ° has observed that rats 
and rabbits fed upon various vitamin de- 
ficient diets all had a rich bacterial flora 
in the upper part of the intestinal tract. 
This part of the tract was practically 
sterile in his control animals. 


STUDY OF INFANT DIARRHEAL DEATHS 


Summer diarrhea in infants is a com- 
mon There many 
observations recorded in literature upon 
the relation between infant diarrhea and 
external temperature. The writer had 
the opportunity of analyzing the diarrheal 
deaths O-4 years of age in New York 
City from 1868 to 1924 under the super- 
vision of Dr. Haven Emerson and Pro- 
fessor Earle B. Phelps. Certain portions 
of this work bear upon the question under 
discussion. It is a well known fact that 
the heat regulatory of the 
infant is not as perfect as that of the 
adult. Elevations in external tempera- 
ture and humidity cause a considerable 
disturbance in the heat regulatory mech- 
The gastric secre- 


disease. have been 


mechanism 


anism in the infant. 
tory function is depressed and there is 
an elevation of the internal temperature. 
This has been clearly shown by Demuth * 
in Berlin. The pediatrician usually feeds 
some form of protein milk or acidified 
milk in these digestive disturbances in 
infants during the summer months. 

In a recent article® the writer explained 
the beneficial effects, long observed by 
physicians, of acid-buffered foods in in- 
fants as due to the acid content of the 
food and its effect upon the normal bac- 
of the intestinal 


tericidal mechanism 
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tract. With the depression of 


acidity due to the elevation of the externa 


temperature and humidity, the in 
unable to acidify the gastric content 


123 


4 


May June j 


| 


ionship between humidit 


temperature 


ficient to insure an acid reaction in 
upper part of the intestinal tract. 

leads to a growth of bacteria in 
duodenal region. This is an 
area and is normally slightly acid 1 
action. Cow’s milk mixtures 
high alkaline buffer; the feeding of 
reaction si 


abs« yr| 
conta 


mixtures produce this 
than the less buffered mother’s milk 
Chart III shows the relationship 
tween humidity and temperature ° (e! 
tive temperature) and the death rate 1 
diarrhea in infants in New York Cit 
1911. The death rate is expressed in 
cent of the total yearly rate occur! 
each week. The lag between the 
perature and death rate curves is du 
the time for this 
physiological gastro-intestinal functio 
cause death in the infant population. 


necessary 


abnor 


fectious diarrheas due to members of ¢ 


dysentery group of bacteria find fert 


soil in the gastro-intestinal tract 


und 


q r+ 
—D O-S 
——E f fective Tempeatire 
5 / 7 
/ — 
4 
A 
\ 
3 V \ 
2 ihe 
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itions. Eguchi’?® records that 
e-hundredth less than the adult 
of mouse typhoid bacteria to 
| in the young (during the first 
fe) of mice and guinea pigs. 
consider this a specific suscep- 
think it is due to the lessened 
vastric hydrochloric acid secre- 
se young animals and conse- 
great susceptibility to the en- 
mouth of pathogenic bacteria, 
ipable of causing disease when 
the small intestine. The com- 
rvation in public health work of 
preceding a typhoid fever epi- 
rs some substantiation to our 
of the importance of the nor- 
ricidal power of the intestinal 
important agent in the etiology 
us disease of this tract. 


FERED MATERIALS IN MAN'S DIET 


and vegetables such as citrous 
les, tomatoes, etc., have been a 
urce of acidified food for man. 
bly the most important acidified 
been soured milk. The people 
nd Africa have used soured milk 
forms as a staple part of their 
is might be due to the fact that 
ld usually become acidified very 
travelers in 
soured milk 
must have 


these climates, but 
mention the use of 
old climate. There 
e reason based upon experience, 
n the preservative qualities of 
to have led to the 
nilk as a general diet for man 
h a large geographical area. 
koff popularized the use of but- 
is a result of his investigations of 


use of 


espread use of this type of acid 
Balkan Peninsula. Three 
centenarians in a total popula- 
3.000,000—and these performing 


the 


which would not be assigned to a 
—cannot but 
Soured milk 


65 vears in America 

cht of as unusual! 
stable and to a great extent an 
part of their diet and fresh milk 
lered unhealthy in the Orient."* ** 
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Dried curds of soured camel’s milk 
shaken in water to the Arab must be even 
more pleasing than a cool lemonade is to 
the American. The use of acidophilous 
milk at the present time seems to be an- 
other form of acid-buffered food. 


REACTION OF INORGANIC SALTS 


One cannot leave this subject without 
mentioning the possible connection — be- 
tween the absorption of certain inorganic 
salts and the reaction of the upper part of 
the intestinal tract. Calcium salts are 
soluble in acid solutions; in alkaline 
medium they form insoluble compounds. 
Many problems of inorganic salt metab- 
olism may be reconsidered, when thought 
of from the standpoint of the reaction of 
the duodenum and jejunum. The use of 
protein milk or of acidified 
foundling homes has reduced the inet 


milk in 


dence of rickets. 

In a forthcoming issue of the Alinische 
Wochenschrift the writer has discussed 
this question of the influence of food, 
gastric function and bacterial flora of the 
tract from a broad medical 
In those conditions charac- 


intestinal 

standpoint. 
terized by a gradual diminution of gastric 
secretion (a progressive hypochlorhydria 
leading to an achlorhydria) the possibili- 
ties of an acid-buffered diet to correct the 
progressive alkalinization of the duode- 
num and jejunum and, thereby, restoring 
the normal bacterial flora, offers a 
field of work for students of nutrition. 


new 
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A STATISTICAL REPORT OF INFANT 
MORTALITY FOR 1926 


s. J. CRUMBINE, M.D., Fetrow A.P.H.A. 


reports, com 
of Dr. Philip rea only, were 72.6 and 
L919; the vely. Yet the 1926 rate for the 
in number the Birth Registration Area 
formation is the <ed decline over the urbai 
States Bureau mortality rates prevailing ten y« 
June 20, en when the infant mortality rate 
titled: “Summary of Provisional Birth, cities of the Birth Registration 
Death and Infant Mortality Figures in 101.4 
the Birth Registration Area: 1926.” Che The trend of the infant 
infant mortality rates of 547 cities were rates for cities of the Birth Reg 
obtained from this source. The rates for Area is shown below in Table I, « 
the remaining cities were secured directly from the Statistical Reports of the 
from state or local authorities. ican Child Health Association. 
Infant mortality rates for 675 cities, rates show a definite downward 
613 of which are in the Birth Registra- annual fluctuations notwithstanding 
tion Area, 62 in the Death Registration same phenomenon has occurred 11 
\rea exclusive of the Birth Registration and and Wales, where the infant 
\rea, are included in this report. The tality rate has fallen from 130 to 


total rate for the 613 cities of the Birth — the last 45 years, although a constant 


Registration a for 1926 is 73.7; that cline in these rates has not been 

tor the 62 cities of the Death Registration tained for ; five consecutive yeat 
Birth Registration ing this period. 

The frequency distributions -of 

mortality rates for cities of the 


Registration Area in 1916 and 192¢ 
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\mert rieait! \ss Cl \rea, Botl ot these rates 
on publ nnua the infant increases over the 1925 rates, w 
mortalit rates t United States cities 632 cities of the Birth Reevtstrat 
TABLE I 
INFANT M THE Up STA B 1 R RATION AREA, 191 
t Rat Reporting 
Tw 
Infant Mortality Rates from the American C1 Health Association's “ Statistical Reports of 
Mortalit | 19 


\TISTICAL REPORT 


Table II) 


rs ago 46 per cent of the cities 


the decline (see 


Registration Area reporting 
mortality rates of, 100 or over. 
half of the 
Registration Area, at 
ten 
completing its 


that in almost 
Birth 
of every infants born 


before first 
926, only 


he Birth 


12 per cent of the 
Area 


This ten-year period 


Registration 
ass. 
le percentage of cities hav- 

tween 50 and 99 increase from 

line in the infant mortality rate 
nal cities reflects the trend for 

\rea as a whole. 

nine of the 

1911-1915 
e tor this period) and in 1926. 


Registration 
ives the rates for 
ted States cities in 
ere 1s Louis, Missouri, 
the Death Registration Area 
the Birth \rea. 
omitted since it was not in the 
the 
me of these cities except 


Registration 


istration Area in earlier 
Los 
an average infant mortality 
100. in 1911-1915, 
rates of all in 1926 
Che 


helow SO in 
the 


than 
were 
rates of six of these 
1926 

for large 


parison of rates 


| cities shows no progressive 1n- 


The infant mor- 
Birth 


of city. 
tor cities in the Regis 
\rea having a population between 

1 250,000 that 
Area hay 


50,000 to 100.000 


was /O, for 


Birth Registration 
pulation of 
the cities ove! 


the rate for 


INFANT 


MORTALITY FOR 1926 


He 


250.000 717 
the 
studies of infant 


was Fewksbury con 


cludes from results of his own and 


Pearl's mortality over 


the period 1915-1922, that “ throughout 


the eight vears there are no significant 
ditferences in the mean rates in the larger, 
lhe 


point tor recent years confirm 
that 


as compared with the smaller cities.” 
data on this 
findings 


Pearl's Pewksburv’s 


density of population is not an important 
factor in causing variation in nmtant 
tality 

lhe highest 
the 


156, the 


rates in American cities. 
rate reported 


Birth Reg 


cities of istration 


1926 was lowest, 1] 
cated above, the rates of majority 
the cities—79 between 50 
and 99, 


per cent were 
tor all cities ot 
\rea being 7/6 


vistration 


the average rate 
the birth Registration 
The the 
\rea 
highest 
lated in 


cities ot 


over 25,000 population having the 


infant mortality are tabu 
Table 
infant mortality rat in 
Table IV, below 
\ study of the 
cities having the highest 


rates 


IIT, those having 


the low 
est 1926, in 
characteristics ot 

and lowest 


fant mortality rates suggests some of 


factors associated with variation in 
The fact that six of 
the 


southern states in 


the th 


fant mortality. 


fifteen cities having highest inf: 
mortality rates were 1n 
between 


the 


dicates a difference 


other sections of country. Rates 


colored populations oT 


1925 


for the white 


these cities tor these rates are not 


vet available 1926) show that ex 


fant mortality rates prevail among the 


and these cities there 


among those havi 


$ 
| 
as on rates from the Ame nm Malti As ‘ f Inf 
= 
the 
th 
fore take their place 
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highest infant mortality rates because 
relatively proportion of 
negroes. The infant mortality rate for 
the white population of Richmond, Vir- 
tor 
the colored population in the same year, 
131.7. Portsmouth, Virginia, had an in- 
fant mortality rate among its white popu- 
lation of 68.8, and a rate of 124.0 among 
its colored population, in 1925. 


the large 


ginia, for example, was 67.4 in 1925, 


In like manner, inspection of the cities 
the fact 
seven are 


having lowest rates reveals the 
that of these thirteen 
located on the Pacific Coast. 
the 
states 1s thus suggested. 
The high infant mortality rates 
southern communities, and the low infant 
mortality rates of the Pacific Coast cities, 
are commonplaces to vital statisticians 
and health workers in general. To de- 
termine whether or not further sectional 
differences existed, the urban infant mor- 
tality rates of states of the Birth Regis- 
in sections were 


cities 
A sectional 
Pacific Coast 


difference in favor of 


of 


tration Area arranged 
plotted the 1922-1926. The 
results are shown in Chart II. We find 
that the cities of the West North Central 


for vears 


rABLE 


ISTRATION 

INFANT MortTa 
Infant 
Mortality 


Rate 


rABLI 


TRATION 
INFANT 


Infant 


EA 


AR 


states have infant mortality rat: 
only to the Pacific Coast cities. 
North Central cities, and thos 
Middle Atlantic states, occupy tl 
ground, the New England cities 
slightly higher rates. Kentucky a: 
sissippi cities have infant mortalit 
similar to those of the cities of tl 
Atlantic states; the rates of citi 
mountain states vary too much to 
their true relative position. 

In addition to these broad 
differences in urban infant mortalit 
we find striking differences am 
infant mortality rates of the url 
lations of the 29 states of tl 
Registration Area whose urban 
reported. The median infant 
rate for the urban population of 
states of the Birth Registration A: 
porting in both 1925 and 1926 wa 
1926, five points tl 
median urban rate for these sam 
in 1925. The lowest urban rate 
states reporting in 1926 was 
Oregon, which was 39; the high 
of Arizona, which was lll. Th 
population of Virginia had an 


higher by 


IQ) 


AREA OVER 


I\ 


k 
y R 
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ty rate of 103, its rate being ex- 
only by that of Arizona. The 
infant mortality rates of Oregon 
rginia were the lowest and highest, 
tively, of all states reporting for 
25 and 1926, if Arizona, admitted 
Birth Registration Area in 1926, 
tted for that year. 
ked variations occur among the 
the urban populations of states 
a section. Oregon 
le, have an infant mortality rate 15 
lower than Washington cities, and 
than California 
the statement that the 
lead all the 
mortality, 


cities, for 


nts lower cities. 
Pacific 
cities of the 
in infant and yet 
these cities there is sufficient vari- 
to give Oregon cities a distinctly 
tavorable position than the cities 
ishington and The 
infant mortality rates of the New 


California. 


nd states show marked differences. 


925 


Rhode Island and New Hampshire each 


infant mortality rates over SU, 
Maine’s rate of 87 being exceeded only 
by the rates of Arizona and the three 


southern states, Kentucky, West Virginia 


have 


and Virginia. 

The discussion so far has been based 
chiefly on the infant mortality rates for 
613 cities of the Birth Registration Area. 
The rates of the 62 cities located in states 
in the Death Registration Area, but not 
yet admitted to the Birth 
Area, are of comparative interest, al- 
though their accuracy must be questioned 
since they are based on a number of 
births admittedly The 62 
cities in states in the Death Registration 
Area but not in the Birth Registration 
Area for which infant mortality rates are 
reported, are located in eight 
Their infant mortality rate for 1926 is 
95.6, whereas the rate for 65 cities in the 
Death Registration Area but not in the 
Birth Registration Area in 1925, was 
92.2. None of these cities have an infant 
mortality rate less than 50; almost half of 
them have an infant mortality rate of 100 
or more. 

Among these cities in the Death Regis- 
tration Area outside of the Birth Regis- 
tration Area, the highest rates in each 
population class from largest to smallest 
were: New Orleans, Louisiana, 121; At- 
lanta, Georgia, 111; Chattanooga, Ten 
141*; Columbus, Georgia, 139; 
The low 


Registration 


incomplete. 


states. 


nessee, 
Johnson City, Tennessee, 160. 
est rates in each population class from 
largest to smallest were: Kansas City, 
Missouri, 65; Houston, Texas, 81; Little 
Rock, 62; 


50: Hannibal, Missouri, 55. 


Arkansas, Beaumont, Texas, 


The aver- 
rate for these 62 


age infant mortality 


cities outside the Birth Registration Area 


was 97, whereas the average rate for the 


ecticut and Massachusetts show com- 


tively low rates for their urban popu- 


ns, i.e., rates of 70 and 72 respec- 


The urban populations of Maine, 
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ate for the two 
was 72, 


\TRanNSAS 


infant mortalitv rate for 


Che url 


an popula 


rate among 


that 


states in the registra 


interest to note 


deaths, but not for births, 


reneral 


area tor 


tion 
are southern states. We cannot 


ize concerning the status of infant mor- 


tality in the south until there are available 
mortal rates which are 


Intant true 


measures of ratio ot deaths to births. 
lhese rates will be procurable only when 


deaths and more completely 
reported, 

presents facts 

nt mortality sit- 

questions con 

ble infant 


lard 


JOURNAL 


1s sel Ne 


which in 1925 had 


fant mortality 
a rate of 4 
itions which give the 

‘ate varving from 71 to 77 


bevond our control 


vearTs 

the first requirements tor the in 
ment of infant mortality conditior 
increase in completeness of birth ri 
so that the infant mortalit 

lf mav be a true 
We must hope for the 


the aim of the 


measure of 
ration of Bur 
the Census to include every state 
1930. The 


deaths 


registration area by 


allocation of non-resident 


alter rates in many cases, as the 


rates for New Jersey, inclu 
Among the 3s 


rected 


this report, suggest. 


whose “corrected 


riven, the 


ye rse\ cities 


* crude 


rates are 
nt mortality rate is_ red 


corres tion 
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Bureau 
investiga 


mortality in infant mortal 


valuable findings, ation will evade the statistician 
experimental d 


records in several cities further field stud 
suggested the importance 


studies of individual 


feeding, occupation of 
ings of father, etc., in deter- 
infant mortality rate of a city. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH BOARD'S 1926 REPORT 


national Health Board of the prospective public health workers; 
Foundation has made public the ment of study trips for government 
tivities in 1926 officials; participation in the support of con 
wo chief methods by means ot ferences or special courses of study 


International Health Board con field training stations; and codperation in 
advancement of disease prevet ing publi 


support 


nurses 


betterment health oft 


I In l health 


» OT 


cial | health organi 
administrative 


tradi 


field research in th 
disease, thus making possibl 


f advanced entific knowl 


the International 


public health work of vari 


eight states and countries support of 


Ol 


e world. It assisted governments in Italy and 1n ¢ ward teacl 
hookworm, malaria, and gen ters operated in connection witl 
rveys; in campaigns for the con hei lemonstrations in Skierniewice 
fever and hookworm disease; in an 1¢ Mokotow District of Warsaw, 
malaria and hookworm diseas« cooperated with the 


of malaria control; in county ion t ague of Nations 
work; and in the develop 
ential central divisions of the public 
such as divisions of epidemi 
engineering, vital statistics, 
laboratories, and public health 


iblic health education was 


yutions to schools or inst 


land, building, equipment, 
owment; assistance to 


pu 


lie 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSING WORK IN CLEVELAND * 


CORA M. TEMPLETON, R.N. 


Director of Nurses, Cleveland Division of Health, Cleveland, O 


Yeoh RY COMMITTEES differ, they have a real appreciation and 
some being connected with only one edge of the purpose of a publi 
organization, others with more than one; nursing service, and the number 
some working with private agencies, variety of demands made upon it 
others with public ones; but regardless of mittees can function intelligentl) 
the type or number of agencies it serves, the extent that they understand a: 
a committee is a help or hindrance in pro- understanding must include the n« 
portion to the wisdom exercised in the the local community. 

choice of its personnel. What are some of the things suc! 


\While we may all ayree that half a loaf mittees may have to consider: 
(regardless of the kind) is better than these items will be: the amount 
no bread when it comes to a matter of source of the budget; the nature a: 
starvation, a similar statement regarding tent of the nursing service; the nu 
advisory committees would hardly hold qualifications, and source of nursit 
true. Just any kind of committee will sonnel; salaries to be paid; the are 
not answer in connection with a health covered by the nursing service; th 
program. portation facilities ; and many othe: 
too numerous to mention. 
SELECTING MEMBERS OF COMMITTEES 
If committee members are well chosen —— 


vou will find in the group persons of un- In connection with private 1 

selfish motives, broad vision, cooperative services committee members may 

spirit and interested in the development sponsible for conducting campaig1 
and progress of any activity pertaining to raise funds with which to maintai 
the common good. In short, the persons service; in many communities ther 
needed on such committees are level community fund which takes the res 
headed, dependable, wide-awake, public — sibility of raising funds for a numlx 
spirited citizens, acquainted with, or at agencies, representatives from the vai 
least keen minded and willing to become organizations benefiting from the [ 
acquainted with, the meaning of public taking part in the campaign. Commit 


health in its broadest sense as well as in’ in connection with official nursing set 


its relation to the local community. as a rule are not to be called upon 
To serve efficiently in an advisory out and raise funds, but rather to cdo t 


capacity to any public health nursing part in educating the public regardin 
service, it is necessary not only that com- need for adequate funds for use 
mittee members possess the broader promotion of health and the preventio: 


understanding of public health, but that disease. Often the officials charged 
* Read bef the Health Nursing Section of the responsibility ot operating such ” 
ealth Association at the Fifty ices have also to work more or less a 

N. Y., October 11, 

when requesting funds for their bud 
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il members and budget commit- 
official organizations may have 
wledge regarding schools, roads, 
all too frequently do we find 
tirely unfamiliar with matters re- 
to public health and welfare. In 
stances advisory committee mem- 
the type which I have described 
\f great assistance in helping to 
to the public the need of funds 
Ith activities. 


OICE OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


mducting a public health nursing 
committee members should know 
ireful of nurses must be 
yr this type of work. Because of 
mber and nature of the demands 
upon a public health nursing service 
sential that the persons constituting 
rsing personnel be nurses of high 
| and broad vision. Their work 
them into homes of the rich as well 
the poor. They may give nursing 
r they may act only in an advisory 
tv or again they may act in both of 
\pacities and in addition act as the 
sentative of the health department in 
ing health laws. fecause of the 
ty of her work a public health nurse, 
e is to be a success, must have ade- 
preparation, be a lover of people, 
ibility to analyze, have a keen mind, 
athetic understanding, consideration 
hers, and possess honesty of purpose 
he best of health. 
lvisory committees should know what 
titutes a salary. Any 
which does not permit a nurse to 
comfortable quarters in a desir- 


che vice 


reasonable 


neighborhood, to have proper recre- 
reasonable amount 
1 possible rainy day, is inadequate. 


and to save a 


many nurses go home at the end of 


renuous day and do their own laundry 
rk in order to make ends meet. 


This 


false economy both on the nurses’ 


rt and that of the organization employ- 


them. The nurse may have saved a 


llar or two, but she has paid for it in 


reased fatigue and fatigue has lessened 


929 


her value to her employer. There is 
need, too, of proper recreation. All work 
and no play makes nurses unfit to do their 
work well, narrows their vision and 
dwarfs their interest. Efficiency is in 
direct proportion to the amount of inter- 
est shown. What we like we usually do 
well, and without too great effort; what 
we do not like calls for a greater expendi- 
ture of energy to accomplish what may 
appear to be the same results, but which 
can never be just the same if interest is 
lacking. 


NURSING WORK IN CLEVELAND 


In Cleveland, as in many other cities 
the Visiting Nurse Association was the 
pioneer public health nursing organiza- 
tion, from which came later the impetus 
which resulted in the establishment of 
other public health groups. We had the 
Visiting Nurse Association interested in 
the establishment of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League, and these two associations 
opened the first tuberculosis dispensary in 
the city. The Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation with the Milk Fund Association 
established the first infant clinic; it gave 
to the Board of Health the first nursing 
service in connection with communicable 
disease; and it provided the first nurses 
in the public schools. Later, when time 
was opportune, these activities which were 
begun by private agencies were turned 
over to public support, though for some 
time the Visiting Nurse Association con- 
tinued to carry the responsibility of ob- 
taining nurses for the various groups, and 
of maintaining nursing standards, etc. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH 


NURSING 
To relieve the Visiting Nurse Associ 

ation of this continued responsibility its 

board of trustees late in 1912 made the 

following recommendations : 

Public 


represent all 


Central Committee on 


1. That a 
Health 


forms of 


Nursing be formed to 
public health nursing now done in 
the National Or- 


ganization for Public Health Nursing. 


Cleveland as recognized by 


HEALTH 
also been formed 
Committee on Institutional 
While this committee has not as 
lling all institutional p 
nevertheless, been an im 
r in relieving superintende: 
nurses in hospitals of much of the 
rrespondence incident to the e1 
nt of graduate nurses. Now ar 
though applying to a half-doze: 
Cleveland nt hospitals, receives but one ar 
Committee on Public Health and that through the Central Comn 
ng which has been largely respon- advising her to communicate with a 
ticular hospital which needs her sery 


for maintaining equal standards for 
nursing groups. The Central Committee on Nursit 


service in be- present has four standing committ 
1 interests the ommittee on 
1924 ex- 
ide the recruit- recited schools of nursing; 
Is of nursing tee tor Institutional Nurses which 
sponsored by ont ure r providing 
Ss bv taking over 
committe enlarged its 


a temporary 
from time to time 
nt membership of the Cent 


ommittee 


Committee on Nursing consists of 
EARLY WORK OF COMMITTEI princn f 13 accredited schools 
committee wa roughly superintendents of pul 

Visit alth nursing staffs, the president 
that was a_ District No. 4 of the Ohio Associatior 

organization. Graduate Nurses, 2 representatives of 

is required ndustriz Nurses Club; the Comn 
us member ioner of Health; the Director of Healt 
ation in the public schools; the D 

With the establishment of this Central recto f the Vocation Department 


Schoois ; 


Committee in and representatives 


Sub-Commit of hospitals and public healt 


is an interesting fact that the Cer 
ommittee on Public Health Nursit 
Cleveland came into existence alm 
ously with the establishment 

ional Organization for Publ 

Nursing; both coming in 1912 


tral Committee, from the verv bé 
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the Ame! 
thi rk the 
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VISORY 


GH STANDARDS INITIATED 


tot alu {f the Central 
Nursing t he Nursing 
Cleveland Division 
lat it has plaved an 
in the initiation of 

\lany cities do not have the 

in their municipal 
rvices that Cleveland has. This 
fact that the Centra! 

came into existence shortly 
Department of Health began to 
ublic health nurses. The first 
alaries were paid in 1910, though 
than a year previously the Visit- 
se Association had given the serv 
> nurses to the Department of 
the follow-up of communicable 
Within the next vear or so the 
nent of Health took on other 
lo tuberculosis and infant wel 

\s the Visiting Nurse Asso- 

was the only other organization 
in public health nursing there 

re or less transferring of nurses 
forth between the Department 

ith and the Visiting Nurse Associ- 
luring the first vears of the Munici- 

ing Service. 

it this time also came civil service 
rements, but as public health nursing 
really in its infancy and the Civil 
e Commission evidently knew but 
hout requirement they apparently 
willing that the nurses should be 
through the Central Committee. 
the adoption of the city manager 
rovernment in 1924 there came 
ssification of civil service positions 
revision of requirements. We con- 
) make our appointments from an 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ADOPTS 
Czechoslovak Public Health Association 
reorganized with the constitution and 
the American Public Health Asso- 
odel Dr. F. Prochazka, 


social medicine at the Medical 


HEALTH NURSING WorRK 


BUDGET AND SALARIES 


recommendation 
(Committee on Nursing thoug! 


sometimes not carried out so promptly in 


the municipal service as in the private 


services, no doul ave helped to make 
salaries more nearly adequate 

Private nursing agencies have Com 
munity Funds, ete., to consider; public 


bond issues, tax returns, 


agencies have 
etc. In neither instance is the budget 
allowance for health activities sufficient, 
so the proper kind of committees can be 
most influential in giving publicity to the 
outstanding needs of their cities. 

Our Central Committee in Cleveland 
is considered quite unique. It neither 
campaigns to raise funds for any particu- 
lar nursing organization nor makes poli- 
‘ies for any individual group. It is itself, 
since 1921, a member of the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation receives its 
budget of about $8,000 from the Com- 


munitv Fund 
VALUE OF COOPERATIVE RELATIONS 


To my mind one of the most valuable 
things about the Central Committee on 
Nursing is its influence in the mainte- 
nance of friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions between the various nursing staffs. 
We find this especially true in our Com- 
mittee on Eligibility which has been in 
existence since the verv beginning of the 
Central Committee. I, for one, would 


regret giving up this contact 


.P.H.A. ORGANIZATION PLAN 


Faculty of Prague, has been elected chairmai 
of the Association Although a similar 
zation was founded in 1896 in Prague, its 
ties ceased with the outbreak of the 


War 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


Ex; 
they 


name appear 


ressions of opinion and statements of supposed facts are published on authority of the writer und 
and are not to be regarded as expressing the views of the American Public Hea 


Association, unless such statements or opinions have been adopted by vote of the Association 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Maz¥cx P. Ravenet, Chairman 
C. C. Younc, Louis I. Dustin, Pu.D., E. R 
Miter, C.E., 


ArTHUR P Henry F. 


Hayuurst, M.D., 


VAUGHN, 


Homer N. Carver, Managing 
Merritt E. CHAMPION, 
Topsey, LL.B., Dr 


D.P.H., James A. 


Evart G. Routzaun, C.-E. A. Winstow, Dr.P.H., WALTER S. Frissie, C. NELSon 


THE REVISION OF THE 


HE entry of the Health Section of 
Nations into the field 
quite 


the League of 


of imternational vital statistics, 
apart from its pioneer work in the field 
ot epidemiology, is to be welcomed as 
added to effort 


which was originated more than thirty 


promising strength an 
years ago at a meeting in this country and 
has since been maintained with dignity 
and a considerable success by the Inter- 
national Institute of Statistics. 

The respective roles of these two influ- 
different 
methods 


in 
of 
mutually adjusted and 


ential organizations, so 


composition, and 


he 


genesis, 
work, remain to 
defined, but statisticians should not look 
with undue alarm upon the results of two 
attempts of 


April of this vear to bring 


serious during the months 


March 
about 


and 
some international expression of 
opinion as to desirable changes in, or re- 
ot the lists detailed and 
as approved by the International 
1920. 


visions both 
abridged 
Commission in Paris in 

:lsewhere in this issue appears an 
official description of the work of a com- 
mission of statisticians sitting in Geneva 
March 14-17 under the chairmanship of 
Westergaard. The American 
representatives found general agreement 


| rote ssor 


with the following opinion which they 
expressed in behalf of their colleagues in 
this country. 


It is improbable that the nations will reach 


INTERNATIONAL LIST 


complete agreement in thought upon al! 


related to the reporting, classification a: 


lation of births and deaths; and without 


ment in thought, action taken on the bas 


forced decision by a majority vote would 


rather than promote international ac« 


these matters 


Therefore our objects at this cont 


should be to 


agreement in 


attain by discussion as 


thought as possible, and 


such agreement in thought is not rea 
methods or procedures which w 
greatest degree of comparab 


mit of the 


international vital statistics without do 
lence to the convictions of the representat 
the various countries attending the conter 

Still more recently has come to har 
report of 
mittee in Paris, called by the Internat 
Institute of Statistics 


there are many points of agreemet 


the sessions of a similar 


It will be 


the reports of these two conferenc« 
follows : 


Phe 


Mixed Commission of the 


revised list of 206 titles proposed 
International I: 
of Statistics is in substantial agreement wit 
present official detailed list of 205 titles 
changes as have been proposed are in the 
the 


and of a number of the recommendations 


of the votes of 1920 Conference ot | 
Accuracy of Certified Caus 
Public Health A 
The representatives of the Internat 
the of 9 titles 
the combination of 21 titles 


_ommittee 
Death of 


on 
the American 
ation 

Institute suggest addition 


omission of 


and the subdivision of 4 titles into 10 
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ucated as a physician. 
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90 proposed by the Commission of 
Section of the League at Geneva in 
the list of 89 suggested by the Mixed 

of the Institute at Paris in April 

ilar. The representatives of the 

Institute suggest the addition of 
sion of 13, and the combining of 6 


36 proposed by the Mixed Commis- 
Institute varies in unimportant de- 
e official abridged list of 38 adopted 
he representatives of the Interna- 
ite suggest the addition of 6 titles, 
of 2 the 


and combination of 10 


27 titles suggested by the Com- 
1e Health Section represents a still 
nsation of these abridged lists to 


nvenient reporting of deaths by 
nd age for small population units or 


ne octavo page. 


he obvious that a very elastic 
lists, with sub-titles precisely 
will be necessary to maintain 
litv of vital statistics among the 
itions, differing so widely as 
size of population, development 
ontrol of medical 


traditions and in technical and 


disease, in 


resources. 
conferences, followed by ref- 
the matter to the several nations 
ssion of professional opinion 
ing a large of 
r to the next international con- 
to be held in Paris in 1929 under 
es of the International Institute 


measure agree- 


ILS, 


sent owing to the failure of all 


A SOLDIER 


\ledal of Honor worn by Major 
eral Leonard Wood for gallantry 
might well have been bestowed 
Al- 


and 


sanitarian. 
S¢ ydier 


as a 
distinguished 

won his fame as an officer of 
and as a colonial governor, he 
This valu- 


services 


this 


but eight of the forty-four signatory na- 
tions to the agreement of 1920, to make 
use of the international lists, either the 
detailed or the abridged, it is of great 
importance that not only the formalities 
but the spirit of uniform reporting of 
deaths by cause, age, and sex be observed 
The steps 

a much 


throughout the civilized world. 


above discussed should lead to 
wider use of an international list of causes 
of deaths in the reports of the nations 
for 1930 and thereafter. 

A major problem not yet effectively 
approached by any international agency 
dealing with mortality data is that of joint 
To-day in this country 
the death certifi- 
than 


causes of death. 
more than one-half of 
contain more one 
It will avail little for ac- 


curacy, completeness or comparability of 


cates received, 


cause of death. 


mortality statistics if the energy devoted 
to the simple and obvious problem of 
nomenclature is not supplemented by a 
determined attack on the difficult but not 
at all imposible dilemma presented in the 
distribution tabulation of death re 
turns where the registration office must 


and 


choose among two or more causes certi- 


fied, as and contributory or 


principal 
secondary. If all the countries agree as 
to a procedure applicable to half of the 
death and the 
classification of the other half we shall be 


certificates, disagree on 
far from the desirable ideal goal toward 
both the Health Section of the 
League of Nations and the International 
Institute of Statistics are aiming. 


which 


GOES HOME 


able training undoubtedly gave him a 
proper appreciation of the significance of 
General 
of 


colleagues 


sanitation and medical service. 


Wood Cuba 


was military 
when Walter 
undertook their 
the transmission of yellow fever. 


Wood who issued the call for volunteers 


governor 


Reed and his 


classic experiments on 


It was 
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ns, there 1s no doubt 
ational health activities 


ne of this nation’s overseas 
(seneral Wood recentl\ 


came 
port and recuperate 
Broken in health, 

it to his eternal rest on 

Long after the last soft 
taps has sounded over his soldi 
Arlington, 
do honor to the m« 


in the green fields at 
trvmen will 
this gentleman who contributed 

sanitary progress. His gre 
world’s was an 
leadership and that is the most 
element in any program of 


sanitation, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY OF INFANT MORTALITY 


IN UNITED STATES CITIES IN 


ps irst national recognition of the 
importance of the study of infant 


mortality in this country was given at the 
conference on this subject called by the 
Medicine in 1909, 
the conference was 


\merican Academy of 


The direct result ot 
the formation of the American Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality which enlisted the atten- 
tion of laity in the 


health of children three vears before the 


medical men and 


Federal Government established the Chil- 
dren's Bureau. The aims of this pioneer 


association are now embodied 


voluntary 

in the program its successor, the 

Child al Association. 

the latter 

annual “ Statistical 


American 

The publication associa- 
tion of its eighth 
Report of Infant Mortality,” a compila- 
tion of the 1926 infant mortality rates of 
675 cities of this country, brings again to 
our attention the problem of infant 
mortality. 

lhe report presents a picture of varia- 
tion in infant mortality rates—trates vary- 
ing from 11 to 160 for all these 675 cities, 


and rates of cities within a state varying 


1926 


trom 54 to 114. Nine 


613 cities of the Birth Registratio: 


per cent 

had infant mortality rates less tl 
and 12 per cent of these cities had 
mortality rates exceeding 100. All 
in mortality progress are represent 
the infant mortality rates of the 
population of this country. 

During the first year of the exi 
of the American Association f 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
tality, one out of every five infants 
alive in the United States died 
reaching the end of its first year ot 
In the urban population represent 
the 613 cities of the Birth 
\rea 1926 intant mortality 
are included in this report, there wet 
1,000 birtl 
about one death under one year for 
l4 live births. The 
establishment of this association in 
has, then, witnessed an appreciable 1 
tion in infant mortality. 

The “ immediate and thrilling aim 
the American for the St 
Mortality 


Regist 
whose 
deaths live 


infant per 


period since 


association 


and Prevention of Infant 
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rte ang nl on etiorts for the weltare ot the 
re, lept this malady is 
eet extirnate the islands 
who became s ler al viministrator 
Vhroughout his honorable career Get 
eral Woo ipparent never forgot the 
11 il essons ear;riy 1ca 
trainit hy een successful in his 
presidentia Ls ira 
+1 ] 
it the cause 1 
would have een a 
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annual meeting, was 
of 150,000 human lives a 
v. we are saving about 50,000 
due to the more 
evailing for infants; but this 
third of the saving of infant 


favorable 


he voung association dreamed 
le sixteen years ago. 
sing infant mortality the note 
m and of completed effort is 
nded. The marked decline in 
ortality rate tends to dull our 
rd further reduction and we 
f the uncompleted aims set 
he association first organized 
ts reduction. If several cities 
uch infant mortality rates that 
fant out of twenty born dies 
first year is completed, why 
ities achieve this rate? This 
indeed, bettered by 53 cities in 
variations be not due to the 
imposed by climate, 
vity, etc., we must find their 
point out the means of im- 
to cities having high infant 
rates. Here, then, is a field for 
of infant mortality. 
of methods of prevention 
mortality as outlined by the 
ssociation for the “the study 
ention of infant mortality,” in 


limitations ” 


then 


ve we applied knowledge then 
the certain improvement of 
infant 


tality conditions of our 


frst resolution passed at this 
m’'s first annual meeting carried 
rsement of the model law for the 
of births and deaths, a senti- 

ed by the retiring president in 
Is: “And first of all, we con- 
tundamental in attempting to 
this widespread infant mortality 
more accurate vital statistics, and, 
larly, prompt and uniform registra- 
lirths.”” This was at a time when 
egistration was so incomplete that 


Ss were qualified to be designated 


as a Birth Registration Area. In 1926, 


76.8 per cent of our population was 
within an area which is believed to have 
quite complete registration of births. Can 
we measure our national progress in com 
batting infant mortality when we have no 
the status of in 


birth 


knowledge whatever of 
fant mortality in 11 
registration is at present inadequate? We 
must take up the 
slogan: “ Every state in the registration 


states whose 


Bureau of Census’ 
area before 1930,” if even that vear is to 
see the fulfilment of this fundamental 
requirement for future study. 

The first report of the executive secre 
tary of the American Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality 
states that 28 cities of this country over 
20,000 population had organized preven- 
tive activities in the field of infant hv- 
viene; in 26 of these cities, however, this 
work was under the direction of volun- 
tary What do 
show as to progress in this phase of pre- 
ventive work? In 1923, 164 of 186 cities 
over 40,000 population had organized in 
fant welfare work, according to findings 
of surveys of the American Public Health 
Association and the American Child 
Health Association. But in 76 of these 
cities infant hygiene work is under the 


agencies. recent figures 


control of voluntary agencies. The official 


municipal conscience is only half awak 


ened to its responsibility in supervising 
the health of its intants. 

The challenge of the title of the associ 
ation which first caught the vision of the 
saving of infant lives is still unmet. The 
American Child Health Association com 


mends its eighth Statistical Report of In 
“to the thoughtful 


health 


fant Mortality atten 


tion of mayors, officers, editors, 


citizens, taxpayers.” To this group we 


would add physicians, research workers 


in the fields of medicine, vital statistics 


and the social sciences, in the hope that 


the codperative efforts of all may stimu 


late the study of causes of variations in 
infant mortality and the application of 


the approved methods for its prevention 
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SMALLPOX AND EFFECTIVE IMMUNIZATION 


Hk person sees so little 

smallpox at present that he is apt to 
overlook its occurrence entirely. It comes 
as something of a shock to realize that 
cases 1926 in the 
United States, only two states of the 
entire Union having been free from the 
This is an improvement over 


average 


occurred in 


33,752 


disease. 
1925, when 41,643 cases occurred ; but we 
should be practically free, and it brings 
the blush of shame to read that our coun- 
has more cases of this easily pre- 
ventable disease than any other in the 
world except Asia. During 1926, there 
were ten European countries without a 


try 


case of smallpox, while less than one 
thousand cases occurred in eighteen 
others added together. Russia, Spain, 
England and Wales furnished most of the 
cases of smallpox for Europe during the 
year. 

The growth of cults and the anti-vac- 
cination sentiment makes us feel that it is 
incumbent upon us constantly to refer to 
this subject, giving the facts and urging 
preventive measures. 

In another portion of this JoURNAL 
(page 906) we publish an article by an ex- 
perienced health officer, who has given 


WHOSE 

ECENTLY three municipal health 
officers in the central west and one 

in a southern state, have felt obliged to 
resign on account of a change in city ad- 
ministration or on account of antagonistic 
political pressure. In 
issue was political in effect, although one 
or perhaps two of the health officers were 
not entirely blameless in the matter of 
‘playing politics.” All four of these 
health officers were doing exceptionally 
effective health work in their respective 
cities and may be properly classed be- 
cause of the character of their work and 


each instance the 


their previous experience and training as 
among the outstanding full-time health 
officers in cities between forty and one 
hundred thousand population. 


much time to the study of 
He points out, correctly we 
many inoculators have not ha 
We b 


many physicians regard the oj) 


training and experience. 


a trivial one and do not app: 
various reactions which may o 
ing the World War many fail 
reported, and re-vaccination wa 
cases which were clearly imm 
tions and proved that the persor 
they occurred was free from 
contracting the disease. Our o 
is that the occurrence of this im 
action 1s unknown to many 
and unrecognized by others, 


often in condemnation of perf 


vaccine virus and sometimes of 
ess itself. 

We have in the past empha 
strongly the protective value of 
vaccination. There is no questior 
produces a most effective immu 
but no acquired immunity can 
pended upon for life. Vaccinatior 
be repeated every five to seven yea 
puberty, and thereafter whenever: 
ure occurs. Our safety against the 
lies in vaccination and re-vaccinat! 


LOSS? 

In no instance were there char 
incompetence or official wrong-doi 
in no instance, so far as we art 
determine, were the rights of the 
to efficient health protection co! 
by the municipalities which they 
when these health officers were fo: 
resign their position. 

If one or more of 
‘played politics” as alleged, it 
the hope that the health work, for 
they had so sincerely labored, m 
saved from political spoils and 
wreck rather than assume the role 
resistance toward an avowed cand! 
the spoils system. 

Is there no one to speak for the 
of people to the fullest measure of 


these 
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that only trained and experi- the country who would dare remove the 


alth administrators can give, chief of the fire department for political 
inicipal politics comes up for reasons only. The safety to property is 
too vital a matter to be made a political 
. competent health officer is dis- football—and then, too, the local fire in- 
ecause of partisan politics, the surance rates might be adversely affected. 
cer has been shamefully used of Has the time not arrived when we need 
ut the people of the city whom to demand the same protection from 
ully served have been outraged, political interference with the health de 
sinned against, have suffered partments that the fire departments now 
s against their rights as citizens enjoy? But, of course, the health depart 
portant and vital a nature that ments are only concerned with the life 
h action nothing short of crim- and health of people! These values are 
ere is probably not a mayor in not quoted on the Exchange! 


PUBLIC HEALTH TOPICS 
One of the last public acts ing the study of yellow fever when experiment 
Will Be of General Wood was to on human beings was necessary. Private Kis 
Worth officially open a campaign singer volunteered. For twenty years he has 
$2,000,000 for $2,000,000 to be used in been incapacitated, eking out an existence for 
an effort to eradicate leprosy himself and family on a government annuity of 
lippine Islands. It will doubtless be one hundred dollars a month 
interest people in a disease they have On the initiative of Mr. Peabody, head of the 
and in a part of the world with Biology Department of Morris High School in 
feel they have no connection. It New York City, the interest of a number of 
remembered that the Philippines are prominent people and of the American Associ 
United States, that we have an im- ation for Medical Progress was aroused. This 
mmerce with the Islands, that leprosy group has collected a fund and purchased a 
us, that it is curable and that after home for Mr. Kissinger and his family in 
nated we need concern ourselves with Huntington, Indiana, where they are now living 
as we now do with yellow fever. Two This is a belated recognition of military hero 
llars is a small amount for such a ism and of a social service It emphasizes 
pose. Public Health workers better again the great importance of the private in the 
other group know what such a sum __ public health army 
and the campaign should have their 
\s this written the 
ral James G. Harboard is the national Airships Detroit World Fliers have 
of the fund, which has opened head- Present a reached Belgrade. Pheir 
it One Madison Avenue, New York New Problem route will take them through 
Vhen collected the fund would be a most Constantinople, Bagdad, Cal 
emorial to General Wood cutta, Hongkong, Tokio, and other Eastern 
Cities. What hazards to the public health are 
While sanitarians have involved in international flights? Is a bill of 
Belated been blithely congratulating health to be required of air ships? Will quar 
Recognition themselves on one of the  antine regulations be applied to those landing 
f a Hero greatest victories in public on our shores from the air? In our enthusiasm 
health —the elimination of to promote aviation should public health hazards 
v tever—one who made the victory pos- be ignored? One small epidemic arriving by 
has been living in want and disability. airplane would probably result in such strict 
is, Reed, Lazear and Finlay are names to’ measures for the protection of the public health 
we point with pride, but few have heard that the development of aviation itself might be 


R. Kissinger. There came a time dur- retarded. 


The Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting 
OCTOBER 17-21, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


{ p> preliminary program has been completed and the advance arrange: 
have been made tor the Fiftyv-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Health Association at Cincinnati, October 17-21. With a noteworthy variet 


subjects and marked scientific value in the papers and discussions that hav 
planned, seldom, if ever, in the history of the Association has such an opport 
for interchange of professional information, plus unusual inf 


been presented 


tive and recreational entertainment 

In addition to the 2 general sessions there will be 6 special sessions, 4 
sessions, 22 sessions of the sections, and 8 dinner and luncheon sessions 
names of approximately 160 speakers appear on the program. The prelin 
listings of the sessions and the day and hour of each appear on pages 941 t 
Added to all these is an alluring program of scientific trips and entertain: 


nearly a dozen meetings and conferences of Ohio State groups and special g1 


within the A.P.H.A., together with a splendid array of exhibits and demonstrat 


In order that everyone may have ample time to take full advantage of all 


is being planned, the meeting is to be one day longer than usual. The first s 
will be on Monday afternoon; the last on Friday morning, thus providing thi 
practical and interesting “ Health Week” that has been devised. 


ALTH PROGRESS IN CINCINNATI HEADQUARTERS AND REGISTRATION 
of more than ordinary The convention headquarters will be 
to the casual tel Gibson. The Gibson, besides be 


the A.P.H.A of the outstanding hotels of the 


PUBLIC 


of meeting in a the center of things in Cincinnat 


hy progress in ut a few blocks from all depots and a 

for all of the trips that have been | 
first formal meeting here are several other large and small 
in 1873. In 1916 it o that all tastes and purses may 


fifth annual meeting n Reservations tor rooms at any ot tl 


uld be made at once 


ow;ress has been mad \ SI 
ir rates appears on 
Health Depart Registrations will open prot 
S written lock Monday morning with 
ommiussioner, scheduled for Monday afternoon 


1927, issuc be a registration fee for non-members 


pLIc HEALTH 


of the volunteer BANQUETS, DINNERS AND LUNCHI 
Hamilton Counties, here will be a banquet arranged by 
nent and the hos iety of Sanitarians on Tuesday ever 
Marquette, executive of speakers ll 


Health Federation red for the A.P.H.A. are invited 


906 of this issue here will a series of luncheon 


(incinnat 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


CONCERT Che commercial exhibits this vear are { 


ve ng there will be a spec il sual variet i it this writ t s 
lelegates of the American Pub point to the irgest number assembled tor a 
ciation arranged bv the Cuincir eeting the 1 P.H.A The hit h 
ttec he concert will begin at will be nve ent t th ect I ‘ 

Hotel Gil vhere all the sess sv ( 
held 
CEPTION AND DANCES 

reception and dance will be SPECIAI rRIPS 
pening session on Monday eve Cincinnati Water Works: | e Hot 
| dance has been provided fol- Gibson Wednesday at 9:30 a.m.: arrive back at 
{ il Session on Wednesday « € Hotel Gibsor it | M 
ll he held in the ball ro he ( it \\ ite \\ rhe« 1 | trot 

Gil Plant provide the citv with 
water a da ficia 


OF ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS nvite the delegates and especially the « nee! 


vhat is hoped w rove to be ar to visit the take Pier, Intake 7 el, the 
bit will be arranged bv the river put it purifica t | 
Administrative Practice. The Park Reservoir, Eastern H M 
ssued invitations to all cities of Auburn Tanks and Winton Roa _— 
ition tft prepare ind present The Mar e Hospital bull tiie borator 
d strative methods ind experimental i esear it 
lic he ilth worl which thev be strea | t robl ¢ thy direct 
sually well done in their cit f the U. S. Public Health Service. A rapi 
that these cities exhibiting will sand filtrat plant. j fa ose 
‘ ads ot variations ot satistac ( orma is als een construct 


2 p.m. Wednesda nd Thursday, arrivin I. 


S ted to the exhibition ot ne ear day at 35 
Ls¢ Ita ser ind il ever Cast Nese ire \ Cl Ca CT 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE SESSIONS 


Registration opens on Monday at 9.30 a.m. 
Consult final program at the meeting for the location of the rooms in 
ch the sessions are to be held and for any changes in titles and papers, 
time of presentation of papers and discussions. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
First Session—Monday, 8.30 p.m 
Address of Welcome. Hon. Murray SEAsoncoop, Mayor of Cincinnati, 
nnati, Ohio. 
Science and Public Health. Cuartes V. Cuaptn, M.D., President American 


blic Health Association 
Reception and Dancing. 


Second Session—Wednesday, 8.30 p.m. 
Recent Activities in the Health Organization of the League of Nations. 
NK G. Boupreavu, M.D., Health Section, League of Nations, Geneva, 


Switzerland. 
Dancing 


FORUM SESSION 
Special Session—Wednesday, 3 p.m. 
Has Prohibition Promoted the Public Health? 
residing, C.-E. A. Wrnstow, Dr.P.H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn 
ssion opened by 
uts I. Dustin, Pu.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 


ity 
HaveN Emerson, M.D., Columbia University, New York City. 


HEALTH PROGRAM IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING 
Special Session—Tuesday, 3 p.m. 
(Under the auspices of the Committee on Training and Personnel.) * 

Health Interests in the College. LAwrence B. CHENowetH, M.D., University 
f Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Report of Progress of the Health Committees, National Association of 
Deans of Women, Women’s Foundation for Health. Awnwna E. Pierce, 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 
neral Discussion. 


ttee on Health Education i: 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Special Session*—Thursday, 3 p.m. 

The Story of Mental Hygiene. Henry B. Etxinp, M.D., Medical Director 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, Boston, Mass 

Mental Hygiene from the Health Officer’s Point of View. LeRoy M. A 
Maeper, M.D., Acting Medical Director Pennsylvania Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

What Mental Hygiene Has to Offer the Home and the School. Louis A. 
Lurie, M.D., Psychopathic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


* Arranged by a sub-committee of the Central Program Committee Chairman, Merrill 


E. Champion, M.D., James Roberts, M.D., and Mary Laird, R.N 
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VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


on Conferen Vhursday, p.m, 


Presid PHOMAS ParrRAN, Jr., M.D 
Review of Recent Progress and Trends 
ia PARRAN, JR., M.D., Assistant Surgeon General, 
Disease, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. ( 
Witttam S. Ketter, M.D 


Community Orgar anization for Hygiene. 
Presicdk ( Hy Association, Cincinnati, Ohi 


in Venereal Disease Control 
Division of Venereal 


s, M.D., Preside merican Social Hygiene Ass 
ciation, and Protessor of Urology, Cornell University Medical College. New 
York Cr 

i ion< ; W. C. BLAsIn 


State Program of Social Hygiene Educational Measures. 
M.D., Director Bureau of Venereal Disease Control, State Department 


of Health, Montg 
\ 


r Divis 


Hays \ Communicable Diseases, State 
Board ot Health, Jacl KSON, . 
Modern Clinic Practice. i) Organization and Operation. Harry G. [RvIN1 
M.D., Direct Bureau of Communicable Diseases, State Board 
Healtl Paul Minn 
Essentials of Diagnosis and Treatment. \. J. Cassetman, M.D 
D.P.H Consultant Bureau of Venereal Disease Co soard 
Healt! renton, N. J 
R 1xon, M.D., 


Hot Spring 


Public Healtl Service, 
Public He alth As spects of Syphilis. J 


Dermatology, Universit) 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND EPIDEMIOLOGY 


3 p.m. 
ting of Chairman, W. S. Rankit 
n M. Griswold, M.D.) 
An Epidemiologic: il Study of Malta Fever in Michigan. Paut F. Orr, M.D 
Bureau of Epidemi \ Michigan Department of He: ulth, Detroit, Mich 
The Recognition of the Nature of Infantile Diarrhea as the First Step in 
I of Medicine, 


Deat Duke School 


S Pe 


MLD Ha I mers: n 


Its Prevention. WILB ( ) 
Durhatr NY ( 


i al 
D. G. Gru M.B., Director Divisi 
| Itl Mo Al 
The Age Distribution of + adem dar Disease According to Size of 


Community. p S. Gonprrey, M.D., Director Div 
bl 1) es State Department of Health. \Ibanv, N \ 


H. F st, M.D Prof 
School of Public Health, Baltimore, Md 
Non- Epide mic Epidemiology. 


Health Service, Washington, D. C 
\. S. Pope, Chief, Burea f Communicable Diseases, Chicago 


Depart 


11 


11] 
Diphtheria Incidence Among Family Contacts Subsequent to the Discovery 
B> hns 


Epidemiology, 


of Carriers. James A. Dovu.tt, Associate Professor of 
Hopkins University, B ore, Md 

H. G. Grant, M.D.., Director 

nt of Health, Richmond, Va 


val n* Lhursday, 3 p.m. 
Pren M.D., Directoliiilillifion of Social Hygien 
State Department of Health, Albany, N. ¥ 
Ar} 
ix H. Sroxes, M.D., Professor of 
f Pennsylvania Medical School 
Philadelphia, Pa 
* Ary P Ty WD 4 t Pfeiffer 
WD ‘ et MWD 
_ 
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MILK 


Special Session—Thursday, 3 p.m 
Dairy Products Committ 


Put Testing of Cattle as a Measure. MAN }UNDESEN, 
Commissioner of Health, Chicago, Ill., and ( SECKER, V.M.D., 

Il] 
P rotecting the Sanitary Quality of Milk Between Pasteuriz ation and 


Lewis SHERE, B.S., Health Department, Chicag: 


\V ALTER 


(Under the auspices of the 


Delivery. 
Pasteurization in Relation to Infant Feeding. 


M.D., Chicago, Ill 
Milk Control from the Standpoint of Southern Conditions. 
SmitH, M.D., U. S. Public Health Service, Greenville, 
Thermal Death Point of Streptococci. Wiudttiam 
tment Laboratories, New York Cit) 


Wepartmen 


Joint SESSIONS 
[EALTH OFFICERS’ AND PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION 
SECTIONS 
Joint Session—Tuesday, 3 p.m. 
What Goes into Health Education? [aco Gatpston, M.D., New York Tuber 
ilosis and Health Association, New York Cit 
An Effective Piece of Public Health Education by a City Health Depart- 


ment. Hucu O. Jones, M.D., Assistant Commissioner of Health, Chicas 


11] 
The Public Health Education Program and “‘_ of a Health Depart. 
ting Director 


ment in a City of 100,000. Louise FRANKLIN Bacue, Acti 
Health Education, Department of Health, Syracuse, 
What is Wrong With Our Technical Sessions? 
1. The Technic of the Meetings. ArTHUR E. Gorman, Chicago, 
2. The Preparation and Presentation of Papers. P. Rave? 
Columbia, Mo 


"AND FOOD AND DRUGS SECTIONS 


HEALTH OFFICERS 
Joint Session—Thursday 

The Psychology of Eating: The Effect of Mind on Metabolism and Thei 
Relation to Autointoxication and Disease. Rorert E. Humpnetes, M.D., 
New Jersey Orthopedic Hospital, Orange, N. J 

Administering Food and Drug Laws from the Standpoint of Public Health. 
Water S. Frispre, Food, Drug and Ih cide Administration, Washingtor 
D.C 

Enforcing of State Law Requiring Sterilization of Food Utensils Recently 
Passed. Cuarves V. Craster, M.D., Health Commissioner, Newark, N. J 

Some Problems in the Nutrition Program of Health Education. Rk. | 
Cartton, M.D., Health Officer, Winston-Salem, N. ( 


9.30 a.m 


HEALTH OFFICERS’ AND PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
SECTIONS 


Friday, 9.30 a.m 


Advisory Committee for Official Public Health Nursing. 
Fox, R.N., American Red Cross, Washington, D. ( 

The Relation of the Merit System to Public Healtii Work FRED FOR 
Chief of Staff, Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, Washington, D. ( 

Official and Healt h Activities in Knoxville, Tenn 
Marvin F. Haycoop, M.D., City Hall, Knoxville, Tent 


Joint Sesst 
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LABORATORY AND FOOD AND DRUGS SECTIONS 


Joint Session—Friday, 9.30 a.m. 

How Much Does Food Poisoning Affect the Public Health—Is It a Mate- 
rial Factor in Shortening the Life Span? J. H. SHraper, Pu.D., Healt! 
Departmet t, Baltimore, Md 
scussion. THom, Pu.D., Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C 

Botulinus Poisoning. J. C. Getcer, M.D., Executive Assistant to Healt! 
Commissioner. ( hicago, Ill 

Some Factors Influencing Susceptibility to Food Poisoning. Litoyp ArNo.p 


M.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Loyola University School of Medicin 


Chicago, 
The Health Aspect of Metals in Foods. F. C. Birancx, Pxu.D., Bureau 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C 


HEALTH OFFICERS 


First Sesston—Monday, 2 p.m. 


Standard Annual Reports. Ira V. Hiscock, Yale University, New Haven 
Conn., and C. Hampson Jones, M.D., Health Commissioner, Baltimore, Md 


What Can We Do About Measles? Grorce C. RuHLAND, M.D., Director 
Syracuse Health Demonstration, Syracuse, N. Y 

When Will the Peak of Heart Disease Mortality Be Reached? HENRY 
Apert, M.D., State Health Commissioner, Des Moines, Ia. 

Conservation of Eyesight, a Public Health Problem. B. FRANKtIN Roy! 
M.D., National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, New York City 


Review of Public Health Work in Georgia for a Ten Year Period. T. F 
ABERCROMBIE, M.D., State Commissioner of Health, Atlanta, Ga. 


Second Sesston—Tuesday, 9.30 a.m. 


The Value of Correlating Health and Welfare Activities of the Community. 
C. F. Witrnsxy, M.D., Health Department, Boston, Mass 
From the Viewpoint of the Health Official. Lours I. Harris, M.D., Com- 
missioner of Health, New York City 
From the Viewpoint of the Unofficial Health Agencies. FLorENcE M 
Patrerson, R.N., General Director Community Health Association, Boston, 
Mass 
From the Viewpoint of the Relief Agency. Maurice Hexter, M.D., Di- 
rector Federated Jewish Charities, Boston, Mass. 
The Place of Government in Public Health Administration. E. L. Bisnop, 
M.D., State Health Commissioner, Nashville, Tenn 
Training of Physicians in Public Health. W. S. Leatuers, M.D., School 
of Medicine, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn 
A Suggested Monthly Check Sheet. H. S. Mustarp, M.D., Health Officer, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn 


Third Session—Wednesday, 9.30 a.m. 
Some Experiences with the Application of the Appraisal Form. Henry F. 
Vaucuan, D.P.H., Commissioner of Health. Detroit. Mich 
Administrative Control of Communicable Diseases. Crarence L. SCAMMAN, 
M.D., Deputy Commissioner, State Department of Health, Boston, Mass. 
Quarantine in Pneumonia. H. J. Benz, M.D., Superintendent Bureau of 
Child Welfare, Department of Public Health, Pittsburgh, Pa 
The Present Status of the Cancer Problem in Reference to Public Health. 
H. H. Bass, M.D., Durham, N. C. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING 


First Sessiton—Tuesdavy, 9.30 a.m 


ndardization of Pasteurization Plant Requirements 
on Milk Supply). Chairman, H. A. Wuarrraki 
Sanitation, State Board of Health, Minneapolis, Mi 
ficiency of Bottle Washing Equipment. Ratpw E. Irwip 
of Milk Control, State Department of Health, Harrisbu 
nitary Construction and Arrangement of Milk Pasteurization Plants. 
\. Hotmagutist, Director of Sanitation, State Department of Health, 
ny, N. Y 
e Sanitary Engineer in County Health Work. Howarp B 
te Department of Health, Nashville, Tenn 


MIDT, 


Second Session—Wednesday, 3 p.m. 
e Residual Germicidal Action of Water Treated po Ultra-Violet naa 
ssor JoHN F. Norton, Department of Hy e and gy 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, III 
adside Sanitation. R. C. Beckett, State Board of Health, Dover, 
ssion. Harry F. Fercuson, State Department of Health, Springfiel 
Relief Measures During and Following the Mississippi Valley Flood. 
NEILL, State Board of Health, New Orleans, La 
Mosquito Production in the Mississippi Valley Flood Area. 
Prince, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. ¢ 
sion. J. L. CLarxke, Assistant Sanitary Engineer, Illinois 
of Public Health, Carbondale, Il. 


state 


Third Session—Thursday, 9.30 a.m 
Health Policies for Control of Public Water Supplies (Report of Com- 
ttee on Water Supplies). Chairman, C. G. Griiespre, Director State Board 
Health, Berkeley, Calif. 
Relation of Sewage Disposal and Water Purification. _|.ancpon PEARSE, 
Chicago Sanitary District, and Paut Hansen, Consulting Engineer, 


Chicago, 


ALES, 


Progress in the Control qf Pollution by Industrial Wastes. A. I] 
Consulting Engineer, Boston, Mass. 
ssion. Mayor F. E. Dantes, State Department of Health, Harrisburg, 
Pa., and F. H. Wartne, State Department of Health, Columbus, Ohi 


Waterway Sanitation. W. L. Stevenson, State Department of Health, Har 


isburg, Pa. 

The Stream Pollution Problem. > M. BAKER, 
\Madison, Wis. 
ussion. W. D. Hatrietp, Superintendent Sanitary District, Decatur, III 


State Board ot Health. 


Luncheon Session—Tuesday, 1 p.m 


Standard Sewage Nomenclature. KeENN Estimate and 


\pportionment, New York City. 

Standards for the Design, Construction, Equipment, and Operation of 
Swimening Pools and Other Public — Places (Report of Joint 
Committee on Bathing Places). Chairm STEPHEN DEM. Gace, State Board 


ot Health, Providence, R. I. 


Dinner Session—Wednesday, 6.30 p.m 


Program for Increasing Membership in Section. Ane. WoLMAN, 
partment of Health, Baltimore, Md 

Advancement in Mosquito Control in the United States and Canada. 
(Report of Committee on Mosquito Control). Chairman, L. E. Jackson, 
Executive Secretary, Hudson County Mosquito Extermination Commission, 
Je rsey ( ‘ity, N 

Recent Developments in the Ventilation Controversy (Progress Rep: 
of the Committee on Heating and Ventilating). Chairman, C. M ~ presly 
State Board of Health, Madison, Wis 

Present Status of Committee Work on Rural Sanitation Problems.  Chair- 
man, EarLeE L. WATERMAN, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia 

Recent Progress in Refuse Collection and Disposal (Report of Committee 
on Refuse Collection and Disposal). Chairman, Samuet <A. GREELEY, 
Chicago, Ill 


State De- 
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LABORATORY 


First Session—Monday, 2 p.m. 
urman's Address. The Relation of Public Health and Clinical Labo- 


ratories. THomas G. Hutt, Pu.D., Chief Bacteriologist, Department 
Public Health, opringt eld, II] 

The Prevalence of ‘Rabies in the United States and the World. THuurMAnN 
B Rick, M.D., Department of Bacteriology an ublic Health, Indiana Uni 

rsity School of Medicine, Indi anapolis, Ind 

Brucella Abortus in Milk and Dairy Products. RPENTER, PH.D 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. \ 

The Significance of the Presence of Agglutinins rhe Bacterium Abortus in 
Human Blood Serum. ]. G. M: MI PINE, Pu.D., Department of Animal 
Diseases, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Stati Storrs, C and Fr 
Lee Micke, Director of ot "Health, Hart 


tord, ¢ 

Relationship of the Endemic Typhus of the Southeastern United States to 
Old World Typhus. Kennetu Maxcy, M.D., U. S. Public Health Serv 
ice, Washington, D. ¢ 

Some Serological Studies in Malaria. \V. H. Tariarerro, Pu.D., Univ 
Chicago, Chicago, Il 

Identification of Anopheline Larvae by a Central Laboratory. 

M.D., Di r of Laboratories, State Board of Health, Atlanta, 


rector 


Second Session—Tuesday, 9.30 a.m. 
Laboratory Notes in the Journal. (Report of tl ommitt 
State Department of He: ilth, Lat 
Education of Public Health Laboratory Workers. (Repor 
ot Santtarians Chairma 
( I laboratories, State Department of Health, Lan 
Standardization of the Wassermann Test. _Report of Progress oor 192 


Report itt on Standare Mi UTH (sILBER 
M.D nd \VIRGINI ANGW 1Y. tat partment of alth. Albar 
\ 

Examination of Disinfectants (Report of Commit 
} ce, G. F. Reppisu, Pu.D., Hynson, Westcott 

Minimal Chlorine Death Points of Bacteria. I 
FRANK E. Gri and Timotuy F. Da D.V.M., Department 
Health, Chica [1] 

Some Factors Influencing the Germicidal Action of Alkalies. 
Pu.D | wa State \n es, Va 

Certified Stains, What to the Worker. 
Con Pu.D., Chairmar 1 rdization of Biological 
(,eneva \ 


Lev 


a.m 


The Laboratory Testing of Clinical Thermometers as a Public Health 

Problem. | Lee Mickie, Direct Laboratories, Sta y H. Os 
M P.H., State Commissioner of Health, and Carr Ca 

Chief CI t. State Department « rd. ( 

New L aborat ory Meth ods for Ge Detection of Typhoid Carriers. 
( iborat s, State Departme Health, ¢ 
(hy 

A Simple Electrical Method to Distinguish es, sap from Non-Toxigenic 
Diphtheria Bacilli. I. S. Fark, Pu.D., University of Chicago, Chicago, III 

Some Bacteriological Observations on Digesting ‘Sludge at Different 
Temperatures. \\ ue Rup s, Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
\\ ck ] 

Experimental Studies of snetateen Death Rates in Polluted Waters. 

p, U. S. Public Health Service, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Activities of Plankton in the Natural Purification of Polluted Waters. 

( Pr RD‘ Public Health Sel ct C mecmnati, 


O4 
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FOOD AND DRUGS 


First Session—Monday, 2 p.m. 


Concurrent and Divergent Opinions Concerning the Public Health Aspects 

of Dairy Products (Report of the Committee on Dairy Products) 
hairman, H. W. Reprretp, Px.D., Mendham, N. J 

Relation of Cereal Food to Public Health (Report of the Committee on 
Cereals and Their Products). Chairman, H. E. Barnarp, Pu.D., American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, III 

Tin Cans and Glass Jars as Bacterial Contaminants in Canned Foods. 
Cart R. Fevciers, Px.D., Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass 

Canned Foods and the Public Health (Report of the Committee on Fruits, 
Vegetables and Their Products). Chairman, Cart R. Fevers, Pu.D., 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass 

Recent Work on the Nutritional Value of Animal Proteins with Special 
Reference to Their Use in Anemia (Report of Committee on Meat, Fish 
and Shellfish). Chairman, W. H. Lipman, M.D., Swift and Company, 
Chicago, Il 

Beverages for Which Therapeutic Value is Claimed. (Report of Committee 
n Beverages.) Chairman, Abert K. Chicago, IIl 

Second Session—Tuesday, 3 p.m. 
SYMPOSIUM ON CHEMO-THERAPY 

The Importance of the Development of Improved Therapy from the Stand- 
point of Preventive Medicine. A. S. LoevENHART, PuH.D., Department of 
Pharmacology and Toxiology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 

Chemo-therapeutic Equilibria. ALLEN FE. Stearn, M.D., Pasadena Hos 
pital, Pasadena, Calif. 

Mercury, Bismuth and Arsenic Compounds in Chemo-therapy. O. M 
Gruuzit, M.D., Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, Mich 

Chemo-therapy by Means of Dyes. Jonn W. CuurcuMAN, M.D., Labora 
tory of Experimental Therapeutics, Cornell University Medical College, New 
York City 


Third Session—Wednesday, 9.30 a.m. 


SYMPOSIUM ON NUTRITION 

Nutritional Fads and Foolishnesses. TuHurMAN B. Rice, M.D., Indiana 
University School of Medicine, Indianapolis, Ind 

Food, Metabolism and Disease. A. J. Cartson, M.D., Department of Physi 
ology, University of Chicago, Chicago, III 

New Facts in Nutrition in Relation to Bread and Its Place in the Dietary. 
C. Brewster Morison, B.S., American Institute of Baking, Chicago, III 

Hunting the Vitamin. Watter H. Eppy, Pu.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

The Vitamins as Factors in Health and in Food Values (Report of the 
Committee on Nutritional Problems). Chairman, Proressor Henry C 
SHERMAN, Columbia University, New York City. 


Dinner Session—Thursday, 6.30 p.m. 
More About the Psychology of Eating. Rorerr E. Humpnueies, M.D 


CHILD HYGIENE 


First Session—Monday, 2 p.m 
The Present Status of Maternal and Child Hygiene in the United States. 
Lee K. Franker, Pu.D., Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany, New York City 
Discussion. Joun M. Dopson, M.D., Secretary Bureau of Health and Public 


Instruction, American Medical Association, Chicago, III 


Second Session—Tuesday, 9.30 a.m 
The Present Status of Pre-School Hygiene in the United States. Frances 
M. HotitincsHeap, M.D., The Buftalo Foundation. Buffalo. N. Y 
ussion. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Ambler, Pa 


(Continued on 
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Child Hygiene (Continued) 


Third Session—Wednesday, 9.30 a.m. 

The Present Status of School Hygiene in the United States. James | 
Rocers, M.D., Chief, Division of Physical Education and School Hygiern 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion. Harotp DeWitt Cross, D.M.D., Director Forsyth Dental I: 
firmary, Boston, Mass., and Greorct T. Patmer, D.P.H., American Chil: 
Health Association, New York City. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


First Session—Wednesday, 3 p.m. 
The Nurse-Midwife—a Pioneer. Mrs. Mary Breckinrince, Director Ken 
tucky Committee for Mothers and Babies, Wendover, Leslie County, Ky. 
Time and Cost Study Problems. Mrs. Maser C. DeEBonnevVAL, Statistician, 
Henry Street Settlement, Visiting Nurse Service, New York City. 
Program and Preliminary Results of Committee on Grading Nursing 
Schools. C.-E. A. Winstow, Dr.P.H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn 


Dinner Session—Thursday, 6.30 p.m. 

Public Health Nursing Report of Editorial Committee (Report of Com- 
mittee on JouRNAL Publications). Chairman, Mrrtam Ames, R.N., John 
Hancock Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Are You Satisfied with the Annual Reports You Receive? (Report of Com- 
mittee on Standard Forms for Annual Reports of Public Health Nursing 
Associations or Groups). Chairman, Marcuertre A. Wares, R.N., General 
Director Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, New York City. 

Report of Committee on Records. 


PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION 
First Session—Thursday, 9.30 a.m. 

Adapting the Message to the Audience: Diphtheria Immunization. 

The Story of a Campaign: The Joint Campaign in New York State. 
Epwarp S. Goprrey, M.D., State Department of Health, Albany, N. Y., and 
Georce J. Necsacn, State Charities Aid Association, New York City. 

How Local Use Was Made of the Campaign Materials and Plans. Several 
delegates will describe their experiences. 

A Review of Effective Educational Material Used in Different States, 
Provinces and Cities. 

A Demonstration of Talks on Diphtheria Immunization. 

To a Parent-Teacher Association. J. E. Watrtace, M.D., Deputy Com- 
missioner, State Department of Health, Des Moines, Ia. 

To Factory Workers. W. E. Browne, M.D., C.P.H., University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

To School Children. Mary Bowen, Department of Public Instruction, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

To a Men’s Luncheon Club. A. Grant Fieminc, M.B., D.P.H., Montreal 
Anti-Tuberculosis and General Health League, Montreal, Quebec. 

To Rural Parents. M. M. Seymour, M.D., Deputy Commissioner of 
Health, Regina, Sask. 

Discussion. 

Dinner Session—Monday, 6.30 p.m. 


“Get Together” and Section Business. For members of Public Health 
Education Section and their friends. 
Luncheon Session—Wednesday, 1 p.m. 


Sharing the Convention with the Folks at Home. How to get to local 
editors reports of any topics of interest to them; what use of abstracts can 
be made to interest clubs and other groups; what can be done about reporting 
to special audiences after the return home. 


Luncheon Session—Thursday, 1 p.m. 


If I Edited the Education and Publicity Department of the American 
Journal of Public Health. 


or Prrrrtc Hearty 
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VITAL STATISTICS 
First Session—Wednesday, 9.30 a.m. 

Improvements and Other Changes for the International List of Causes of 
Death, Proposed by the Health Section of the League of Nations, and 
by the International Institute of Statistics (Progress report of the Com- 
mittee on Accurz of Certified Causes of Death). Cheirman, Haven 
Emerson, M.D., | coartment of Public Health Administration, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Stillbirth Definition (Report of the Committee to Consider the Proper 
Definition of “ Stillbirth”). Chatrman, Henry B. Hemenway, M.D., State 
Department of Health, Springfield, II. 

Standard Certificates of Birth and Death (Report of Committee on Forms 
and Methods of Statistical Practice). Chairman, Wimtttam H. Davis, M.D., 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 

Report of Committee on Vital Statistics Training. Chairman, W. J. V. 
Deacon, M.D., Director Bureau of Records and Statistics, State Depart 
ment of Health, Lansing, Mich. 

Report of Committee on Proper Allocation of Records. Acting Chairman, 
J. V. DePorte, Px.D., State Department of Health, Albany, N. Y 

Recent Progress in the Field of Public Health Climatology (Report of 
Committee on Public Health Climatology). Chairman, Epwin W. Kopr, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City. 

Growth of the Registration Area (Report of Committee on Registration 
Affairs). Chairman, Wut1am H. Davis, M.D., Bureau of the Census. 
Washington, D. C. 

Report of Committee on Joint Causes of Death. Witiiam H. Davis, M.D., 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Second Session—Thursday, 3 p.m. 


Extension of Registration Area, 1927 (Report of Committee to Aid in 
the Completion of the Registration Area Before 1930). Chairman, Louts I. 
Dustin, Px.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City. 

How to Secure Better Local Registrars. W. A. PiecKxer, M.D., State 
Registrar of Vital Statistics, Richmond, Va. 

American Colonial Laws on Vital Statistics. Epwin W. Kopr, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York City. 

Changing Tuberculosis Rates in Michigan. W. J. V. Deacon, M.D., Direc- 
tor Bureau of Records and Statistics, State Department of Health, Lansing, 
Mich. 


Third Session—F riday, 9.30 a.m. 


Variability of the Death Rate as an Index of Disease Control. Lowe J. 
Reep, Pxu.D., Head, Department of Biometry and Vital Statistics, Schooi of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

A Statistical Study of the Seasonal Curves of Diseases and of Certain 
Meteorological Conditions. I. S. Fark, Pxu.D., Department of Hygiene 
and Bacteriology, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Vital Statistics of Local Health Departments. Epcar Sypenstricker, Sta- 
tistician, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

The Age and Sex Distribution of Typhoid Carriers and Their Relation to 
the Control of the Disease. A. W. Hepricn, Instructor in Vital Statistics, 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


First Session—Wednesday, 3 p.m. 


Report of Committee on Extension of Industrial Hygiene. Chairman, Grorce 
M. Price, M.D., Joint Board of Sanitary Control, New York City. 

Report of Committee on Industrial Anthrax. Chairman, Henry Fietp 
SmytH, M.D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of Committee on Industrial Morbidity Statistics. Chairman, WaprE 
Wricnut, M.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 
Report of Committee to Assist in Extension of Interstate Control of 
Poisons and Hazardous Substances Other Than Foods. Chairman, HENry 

Frecp Smytu, M.D., University @f Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Industrial Hygiene (Continued) 

The Common Cold. Etiology, Prevention, Treatment. Votney S. CHENEY 
M.D., Medical Director, Armour and Company, Chicago, III 

Industrial Hygiene in Russia. Gerorce M. Price, M.D., Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control, New York City 

Resistance to Pneumococcus Infection as Influenced by Breathing of Gas 
Combustion Products. Emery R. Hayuurst, M.D., Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Second Session—Friday, 9.30 a.m. 

The Behavior of Lead in the Animal Organism. Rosert A. Kenoer, M.D., 
College of Medicine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lead Poisoning Due to Lead Conducted Water Supplies. WaAbe Waricur, 
M.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 

Intensive Medical Supervision in the Metal Trades. J. A. Turner, M.D., 
Medical Director, Worthington Pump Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Nutrition of the Industrial Worker. Carey P. McCorp, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Luncheon Sesston—Thursday, 1 p.m. 
Round Table Discussion, “ Industrial Health and Hygiene Problems.” 


OTHER MEETINGS DURING THE WEEK 


Conference of State Sanitary Engineers 
This will consist of a luncheon on Monday, October 17, with a meeting 
following in the afternoon and meetings of various committees during the week 


State Laboratory Directors 
The State Laboratory Directors will meet Monday, October 17, 9.30 a.m., 
at the Hotel Gibson to discuss matters pertaining to the administration of state 
public health laboratories. The meeting will end with luncheon at 12.30. 


Annual Conference of Health Commissioners of Ohio 
This Conference will include reports of committees on Rabies, Communicable 
Diseases and Immunology, Rural Sanitation, Milk and School Card Com- 
mittees. The principal session will be held Monday morning, October 17. 


Ohio Society of Sanitarians 
Banquet, Tuesday, October 18, 6.30 p.m., at Hotel Sinton 


Association of Women in Public Health 
\ dinner meeting of the Association of Women in Public Health will be 
held on Wednesday evening, October 19. All women engaged in public health 


work are invited to attend 


Conference of Committee of One Hundred 
To Suggest Improved Program for Discussing and Publishing 
Papers on Treatment of Sewage and Industrial Wastes 
and Allied Subjects 
Friday, 9.30 a.m 


School Medical Inspectors 
Plans are being made to hold one or two sessions during the Cincinnati 
meeting for School Medical Inspectors For further particulars address 
Wittram A. Howe, M.D., State Medical Inspector of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


Delta Omega 
\ Luncheon or Dinner will be Arranged. 
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SENTING PUBLIC HEALTH TO CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


\ the cooperative program Vice-President of the Metropolitan Life I 
d the American Public Health surance Company, formerly manager of the I) 
the Chamber of Commerce of surance Department of the Chamber of ¢ 
tates, Dr. W F. Walker, Field merce of the United States, and will deal with 
Committee on Administrative the Relationship of Chambers of Commerce to 
\.P.H.A., lectured before the Public Health Work, and what local organiza 
Commercial and Trade O1 tions are doing to promote public health 
itives, at Evanston, Ill., August The second and third lectures by Dr. Walket 
3 deal with (1) Effective Lines of Publi Healtl 
ch is conducted annually, 1s Work and Organization, and (2) Cost ar 
es of the Chamber of Cor Measure of Public Health Work 
United States, the National The fourth and fifth lectures, by Dr. A. ] 
Commercial Organization Secre Lanza, Assistant Medical Director, Industrial 
Trade Association Executives, Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance: 
vestern University, for two years Company, formerly Executive Secretary of thi 
se in Public Health Activities National Health Council, deal with (1) hl 
Commerc dustrial Health Programs, and (2) Relation of 
sists of five lectures, the first Industrial Problems to Other Public Health 
I Mr. James L. Madden \ctivities 
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NOMINATIONS FOR 


oF Pusptic HEALTH 


THE GOVERNING 


CouNCIL 


wich the By-Laws as amended 
the Nominating Committee 


for the 


accordance 
October, 1926, 
the 
Governing Council. 


in 
reports following nominations 
The constitution provides 
that upon the petition of twenty-five Fellows, 
the Nominating Committee shall add the name 
of any Fellow to this list, provided such petition 
is received 15 days before the Annual Meeting. 

The ten Fellows receiving the highest number 
of votes on a written ballot cast by the Fellows 
present the 
Cincinnati, will be elected for the 3-year term, 


1927-1930 


and voting at Annual Meeting in 


1. A. Amvyot, M.D.. 

Deputy Minister of Health, 
('ttawa, Cnt 

Barbara H. Bartlett 

Professor of Public Health Nursing, 
Ann Arbor, Mict 

Herman N. Bundesen, M.D., 


Health Ce 


mmissioner, 


Chicago, Il, 

William H. Coon, M.D 
Health Officer 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Don M. Griswold, M.D 
Deputy Health Commissioner, 
lowa City i 

W. C. Hassler, M.D., 

Health Officer 

San Francisco, Calif 

Charles G. Hyde, Prof. of Sanitary Engineering, 


Unive of California, 
Berkeley, Calif 


rsity 


Deatus or A.P.H.A. 


Henry M. Hurd, M.D., professor emeritus 
of psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University, died 
at Ventnor, N. J., on July 19. Dr. Hurd was 
84 years old and a native of Michigan. He 
became professor of psychiatry in Johns Hop 


kins University in 1889 and was made professor 


emeritus in 1906, when he became the first 
superintendent of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
trom which post he retired in 191] He was 
secretary of the board of trustees of the hospital 
and editor of the Bulletin of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and one of the editors of the American 
Journal of Insanit He was a former president 
of the American Academy of Medicine, a mem 
ber of the American Public Health Association 
and affliated with many other organizations 
Willis Putney, M.D., Health Officer of Mil- 
tord, Connecticut, for twenty years, died there 
on July 21. Dr. Putney was 68 years old. He 
was a member of the American Public Health 


Association, and a former president of the Con- 


necticut Homeopathic Medical Society. 


Sdwin O. Jordan, Prof. of Bacter 
University of Chicago, 

Chicago, I 

1. H. Mason Knox, M.D., Chief, 
State Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
Baltimore, Md. 

W. S. Leathers, M.D., Prof 
Medicine, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn 

Francis X. Mahoney, M.D., 


Health Commissioner, 
Boston, Mass 

lohn E. Monger, M.D., 
State Director of Health, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Bleeker Marquette, Executive Secret 


P ic Health Federation, 

( cinnati, Ohi 

Bernard |]. New Managing Dire 
Philadelphia Housi Assn., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Thomas Pa Jr., M.D., Asst. Surge 
| S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. ( 

F. L. Rector, M.D 

Editor, ** The Nat s Health,” 
Chicago, II 


Ruhland, M.D., 
Syracuse Health Demonst: 
N. ¥ 


»awyer, 


Eastman Kodak ( 


Syracuse, 


William A M.D 


Medical Director, 

Rochester, N 

C. E. Turner, Assoc. Prof. of Biology 
Health Mass. Institute of Technolos 
Cambridge, Mass 

C.-F A. Winslow, D.P.H., Prof 
Health le : 


MEMBERS 


W. M.D., 


psychiatry at Columbia University, disa 


Thomas Salmon, prote 
from his yacht in Long Island Sound n« 


brook. August 13 His be 
found 17. It is thought tl 


Conn., on 


on August 
Salmon, who was alone on the yacht, 
and fell overboard, while taking a sou 
the water's depth. 

Dr. Salmon, who was 51 years old, 
the U. S. Public Health Service in 1903 
1915 to 1921 
National Commission for Mental Hygier 
staff of the 


to Columbia 1 


he was medical director 


the Rocl 
He 


He had a distinguished war record, hold: 


a member of 


Foundation. went 


rank of Brigadier General, and at the 

the war was senior consultant in neur 
chiatry of the A.E.F. He was a mem! 
the American Public Health Assc 


American Medical Association, and was 
dent of the American Neurological Assox 
of the American Psychiatrist Associatiot 
of the Association of Military Surgeons 


eee 

i? 
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For the past month, the laboratory of the 


Pontiac Department of Health has been running 


SecTION Merle Starr Nichols, Ph.D., P 
[fruman Conner Terrell, M.D., Fort the Kahn precipitation test for syphilis daily 
) aul O “hig: Yen: 
r. Paul Orr of the Michigan Department 

E. V. Brumbaugh, M.D., Milwaukee, of Health has been investigating several cases 

\. Douglass, M.D., Olean, N. of Malta fever at Pontiac 
M.D., Shreveport, La.; Charles O’H 

M.D., Raleigh, N. C.; Francis M The Detroit Department of Health had as 
Plata, Md H. S. Mustard, M.D > 

; visitors recently Dr. | ig Buchler, Medical 
n.; Floyd R. Town, M.D., Jackson, = ecent udwig Buchler, Medica 

Ismith, M.D., Dubuque, Iowa; Lenore Ofhcer of Health, Provincial Health Service 
Orange, N. J of Lower Austria; Dr. Frants Mis, a full-time 

t ENGINEERING SECTION Charles A health officer of the Ministry of Health of 

Montgomery, Ala.; Asbury Clinton ? 

Birmingham, Ala.; Howard Whippk Yugoslavia; Dr. Rangaswami Adiseshan, Assist 
land, O.; Lewis E. Jackson, Jersey int Director of Public Health, Government of 
Hubert Magoon, M.S., New 

; Madras, India; Dr. Behaeddin Bey, Director of 
SECTION Joseph V. DePorte Section of Social Hygiene and Pediatrics, Min- 

N. ¥ stry of Hygiene, Angora, Turkey: and Dr 
NE SECTI Arthur B. Emmons, lon Ciocarlan, connected with the Ministry of 

k City; Ruth Hutton, B.A., Toronto, : : 

Sheady. M.D.. Bethichem. Pa. Public Health in Roumania 
S x: Don W. Gudakunst, M.D., Margaret Tinney, a member of the Michigan 

I Blanche Sterlin M.D., Washing 

s R. C. Wilson, D.D.S.. Cleveland, Publi Health \ssociation, and employed in the 
Woolley, M.D., Houston, Tex office of the Pontiac Department of Health, was 
u Nursinc Section: Helen LaMalle, recently chosen as “ Miss Pontiac in the 
City Florence M. Patterson, R.N 
Chats beauty contest held in that city 
Dr. B. U. E. Estabrook, Deputy Commis- 
} TIO ric s 
t Epucation Section: Lewis H sioner of Detroit, who has been ill for some 

New York City Raymond Henshaw 
Rochester, N.Y Robert Carnahan time, has returned to duty 
York, Fa Fay Hawley, R.N., a graduate of the training 

FELLOWSHIP hn osslyn Earp, 

Sesiame Ohi John B a. M > school of Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, and 

William H. Peters, M.D., Cincinnati, Grace Bacheller, R.N., a graduate of the 

cey Shepard, M.D., San Francisco, kl 

ackley spital at \ ‘gon in 1924, recently 
Thomson, M.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥ Hackley Hospital at Muskeg: 1924, recently 
joined the staff of the City Health Department 
Ohio Society of Sanitarians it Pontiac 
West Virainra Pusric Heartu 
FILIATED SOCIETIES AssociaTION 
Pusiic Heattu AssociaTIon The West Virginia Public Health Associa 

Department of Health, in codp- tion has recently organized local public health 

the Cancer Committee of the associations in several counties of the state, the 
Medical Society, has established object being to stimulate local interest and sup 

Cancer. The division will be in port of the health program 

Harry C. Saltzstein, who has Another activity of the state association 1s 
the prime movers in Detroit's — the establishment of a speakers’ bureau to sup 
gens of the past several years ply speakers on all phases of health work to 
are still in the formative stage, various communities making request for such 
make available to the physicians service. With qualified persons located in vari 
i diagnostic and follow-up service ous sections of the state available for this 
suspicious or positively diagnosed purpose the expense incident to travel is 
proper treatment reduced 
has a new milk ordinance, effective ; 
Texas AssociaTION OF SANITARIANS 


when over 90 per cent of their milk 


be pasteurized The dates for the coming annual meeting of 
eck-end institutes inaugurated by the the Texas Association of Sanitarians at Hous 
f Michigan have been well attended, ton have been definitely decided upon as No 
ree showing an enrollment of between vember 1 to 4. Dr. A. H. Flickwir, former 
president, as general chairman has charge of 


\ 
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t irrangemne e banquet hall of the city number ot the Washington County 1 
" ‘ red tor the sessions rganize similar associations 
one The desirability of a county-wid 
trol campaign was the chiet topic ol 
\ st ‘ ! initation problems in Texas it the May meeting of the Armstr 
A ‘ ipl ent plac n the program \ssociation. Further plans for the 
ecia ect b 7 led through the such a campaign will be made by th 
court C. Frank of the U. S. Publi council of the association Che foll 
Health Set Mont \la. One eve ficers and committee members wet 
‘ ] ‘ levoted t a stud Pres lent, | Reisgen V ice Presi 
cial se ‘ ‘ that ar closel linked Barnhart: Secretary-lTreasurer, | P 
vith 1 nit There will be Executive Committe Ira J. 
var ty 1 a boat ride down irner, Farren, and J. | Ha 
Jacinto Battle ncluded a majority of the members 
t Public Health Associati 
y Wright. President of the Er 
Health Associatior poke 
Publi Healt the County Publ Health A 
tte Py lent. Carl The Warren County Public Healt! 
( ' Profe \ it a recent meeting a nted a 
) Secreta! rrange rate ween i] nurs 
I> WBE McCree purpose b uniting the fir 
' G. Reed Gra Club, and the school district 
( Dr. H. C. Lavwtor vility of some contributions or appt 
( i \ cia 1 va 
that 1); Dr. A. W. Colcord The a 
( ( th ition of a 
Reaver ( ont \ atior 
Healtl ( new Mea 
Py ‘ 
tah} I \ clat 
D, ] 1 ¢! 17 ‘ 
Was! President. Dr. C. W. Dewalt 
it tar easurel \. H xecut 
oh rva \. Butler D. O. Davies, Dr 
Healt \ it \\ \ Kerr Chas. Bel 
tat tt healt] ind H. ¢ Harper 
) ra \ mtitoxin campa orgeal 
me ‘ on f the ass ation. has bh 
ter and furnis] \1l boroughs and me towns! 
1s well luded a ell the ity of New 
r all « than 9.000 children were in 
ty etivit , exnected that a te rural schools not included on a 
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will be reached in the autumn 


na Association plans a large mass 
September at which provision for 
persons suffering from tuberculosis 


be the chief topic discussed. 


Public Health 


ted a successful May 


a County \ssocia- 
Day celebra- 
outstanding feature of the month 
lucting of preschool clinics through- 
inty The Lackawanna County 
s Society, the parent-teacher asso- 
state clinics, schools and numerous 


re agencies gave hearty coopera- 


held in 


attended by more than one hundred 


eeting of the association 


all sections of the county 


Health Associa- 
Health the 


activities, 


ne County Public 
he Bureau of Child 

{ this association 
child health 


ual May Day celebration 


and Mercer 


Directors held 
rsement to the work ot 


Health 


county 


(Association 
health 


ACC ordance 


publi associations 


members in with the 
ion adopted at the Pittsburgh 
the other county 


at once 
P.P.H.A., 
as member 
the Pen 
Mr \uel 1s well 


the country tor 


] 
SVivania Stat 


irtment 


edicine For 
identified 


Westingh 


mpat 


held in Harrisburg, April 28, 1927, Dr 
I 

\ ice 

association by 


office Dr 


Howard 


C. Frontz, First President, was declared 


President of the virtue of the 
Frontz is 


state 


vacancy existing in that 


an ex-President of the Pennsylvania 
Medical 
Board of the State 


Medical 


a trustee of the 


Society, a member of the Advisory 
Health Department, County 
County and 


Director for Huntingdon 


Industrial Reformatory at 


Huntingdon He has been the recipient of 
various honors both as a practitioner of medicine 
and as a public health official 

\t a meeting of the Executive Committee of 


Publi Health 


Harrisburg 


the Pennsylvania \ssociation 
held April 28 in 


appointed a committee to dray up resolutions 
Carey J. Vaux 


President Frontz 


on the death of Dr Pitts 
burgh The 


tive Commi 


resolutions adopted by the 


follow 


HERI 


mo 
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an all-wise providence has re 
\ 
President of the Pen Ilvania Public Health 
Association and one the fore t citizel 
f Pennsylvania; and 
his state and his count will for 
‘ 
eve debt ‘ 
rence Beaver, Allegheny, Craw their he ilt cla anal 
Ass ciations united i! a \\ | \ Wa | evel 
| cader,T al ng mec y he eT 
man wh ew hit friend and wh if 
is ‘ ‘ 
iatior the State Healt] Ds 
Dr. Moore Campbell on “ Fur | that th me 
f Healt and C. B. Au mia | Hea cia 
and Publi He iltl 
al er Ot Commerce at a meet ‘ 
afflictiot al it furthe 
> 
on June 2 
the Pet thy + thy a ‘ ft 
| 
i cet ( | 
embership Health Officer f Charleston ( 
Vice-P Community Healt Center A 
+] } mnleted 
een a a ( eter 
board ¢ ihe cli Ww! serve 
negro populatior n tl t 
many ears fe has Harmot 1! il i tri entire 
neaith and wellare qurings ( 
ting the Executive Committe priation dur et eat 


DR. REED'S BIRTHPLACE TO BE RESTORED 
\ s being 


local specialist whose zeal 
Ree Medical So 


Me 


New Mexico hysical examination before entering s 


An outbre intantile paralysi I any, corrected, and the date 
Mexico is report ie State Bureau New Mexico started using t 
Publi Ith ommencing with the ot ificate in July 
week in June there ere ported, _ 

12, 18 cases with 3 deaths mproved condition lexas 
were reported in August n por Oo appeals from Dr 

Che New Mexico Stat ure Was advil | Iden, National Medical Officer of tl 

by telegraph by the Public : n Red oss, and Dr. Oscar Dowl 


Service fou sity itl | , sug fealth Officer of Louisiana, for 
gest m Ires ain to minimize general : SSI in reconstruction work 
contact ratl quarantine listrict r. 5. Anderson, 
or tamulies ‘ar | on to cases t revel iecaiti ily 1, directed 
motion stimulatio rd rming position 1 an Eggert, of the 
important rut tmet no onsid | partn j altl taff, to proceed 
advisable.’ eal for 30 days’ service in rehal 
rs and Edgar Whed! 
spent all the mont! 


flood relief work 


Texas towns 


Fort Worth, Grahar 
Kerrville Lubbock 
Mexia, Mineral Wells, Na 
an 


Vernon, Weatherfor 
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r fund for the establishment of a chair of research at the University of Virginia Bt 
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Gary N. 
1926. 


gy of the Protozoa—Py 
Lea & 


figs Price, $7.50. 


ladelphia Febiger, 


to 
of 


has come 
ta to that 
hecause of the rapidly growing ap- 


of 
connotation 


protozoc logy 
allied 


knowledge in this field of animal 
e problems of disease in man and 
Professor Calkins’ book, 
f an entirely different order. It 


animals 


e group with the classics such as 
to the Study of the 
the series of editions of Doflein’s 


troduction 
ehrbuch. It has, however, a dis- 
racter of its own, given to it by the 

activity in, and many contributions 
r fields of research in the protozoa, 
lly as the problems of conjugation, 
duction, the causes underlying the 
e protozoan population in cultures, 
and the nature 


on of endomixis, 


\long with the critical discussion 


biological problems one finds also 


llent balanced 


and well 
of 


systematic 


this group animals as a whole, 


and well illustrated 
of the 
and keys for their identification. 
of the 


with 


devel yped 


resentation leading orders, 


hology group is also very 


ented critical discussion of 
ts and a correlation of the protozoan 
e wider problems of cytology and 


logy Workers in 


derive their knowledge of this most 


pathology and 


group of animals from parasitic 


ic representatives as set forth in 


il treatises in which, on the one 


logical data are condensed, and on 


hogenic relations and parasit 


xpanded, 


itions disprop rtionate ly 


this book a much needed correction 


ver 


well org 


an 


anized It is 


rence work for everyone 


it hand a conspectus 


presentation o 


facts concerning the classification, morphology, 
life the 
significances—and they are 


cytology, physiology, histories and 
broader biological 
many—of this most important and basic group 
of organisms. C. A. Kororp 
Workers’ Health and Safety: A Statistical 
Program— By Robert Morse Woodbury, 
with the aid of the Council and Staff of the 
Economics. Macmillan, 1927 


Institute of 


207 pp. Price, $2.50. 
The book comprises a survey and criticism of 
of 


from 


industrial accidents and 
the 


Washington. 


statistics 
health 


available 


workers’ vantage pomt of a 


swivel chair in The book gives 
the impression of having been written without 
the author ever going into a factory or meeting 
a mill superintendent or a production manager 
It may, however, be a helpful thing to outline 
statistical 


the 


an ideal program 


The chiefs of federal and state bureaus, 


where industrial accidents and health responsi 
bilities are involved, may perhaps benefit by such 


This box Ik, 


reach deep enough into 


does 


the 


a statistical ideal. however, 


not the heart of 
problem to carry conviction of the possibilities 
or certainties of prevention 

field, the physi 


dental 


dieticians, 


The practical workers in the 


cians in industry, the nurses, dentists, 


hygienists, personnel workers, and 


physical educators may be too close to the job 


the problem of prevention as 


It seems unlikely, however, that this book will 


serve as an incentive to them to spend mort 


time in keeping more and better records 


The book is divided into two on 


parts, 


industrial accidents second 
workers’ health 

with the 
present sta 
nef subjec 
xtent of the 


Phe 


ontents 


to sce a whol 
ters deal 
with t 
pective Viat 
+} 11 ‘ } ‘ 
ellence, le index may complet will give al ne tan ir W the é i 
= goo ea eb 
)5 
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dents in the United States is quoted as 634 mil- 
lion dollars. It is estimated that from one-half 
to three-fourths of this is preventable. One and 
five-tenths billion dollars is given as the possible 
saving from preventable sickness and death 
The 


analysis rather than a perfectly logical 
Emmons, 2p, M.D. 


subject is worthy of an illuminating 
State- 


ment of platitudes A.B 


Advances in 


Evans 


Recent 
Lovatt 


Physiology—/y C 
M.R.C.S 
logy, University 
Philadelphia 

Price, $3 
This 


articles published on certain phases of 


book is a correlation of many separate 
physi- 

ogy. Seven chapters deal with the contents of 
the blood, the origin and fate of the corpuscles 
gases, chemical and 


the work oft 


the transport of 
an analysis of 


pects of capillaries and 


f the subject matter 
muscular contrac 


1 
ysics and cnem 


Op 

term 

nisleading, suggesting 
iypotheses, whereas the 
adduced tre 

hods and measuremen 
is the really 

which is char 


in biological 
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The reaction of advanced students 
been assigned this text for study seer 
mixture of admiration and slight bew 
The book is very meaty. It will bear 
by most students of the subject. It 
cellently as a reference work 

The unique excellence of this series 

to the reviewer to lie in its 


presentation of a bridge between 


physiological facts and the advances 
reported in current literature. Its 
seems a logical step to take from classr 
tude to professional understanding 

should be stimulating to any physiol 


Joun W. M. I 


biochemist 


Medical Care for a Million People 
n Clin York City 


Clinics in Nex and 


rlish traditior 


recent valedi 


lissolved Cor 
‘ispensary Development, which for 6 


ntributed SO 
uidministrative n 


York ( 


work 


clinics in New 


report on 
its years ol 
Davis, its secretary, 


ommittee from th 


throwing aside al 


enumerati quantitat 
contents if th giving the 
thinking in a language 


e tresh and human 


subject o 


Yo rk, 


I 

New either as 

as separate 
described demonstrat 


medical pr 


York Tuber 
Health Association are reviewé 
nmittee’s contributions 


iefly but wit 


sical CT ni r Tite nifed 
circulatior LY 24 

second subd Something of th 

‘ nhoare 4 ‘ire 

‘ ‘ ‘ é e standpou 
t t e t ‘ ict ita rt 1 sics and chen isteriul viewpoint Of one who sees a 

t n explami tunct [his type of stue ‘ 1 the details t his b and ca 
thy iuthor designate ate of ears of experience at dr 
post t escriptive | isions rich in significance. It is a 
possibly rea trot ress 
work reported deals w formance 
exact vest itional met matt 
spect The report is more trulv a brief 1 
researc] 

mental text a anced physiology | 
ewer tl it ft tort presented 1s i vere possiDk by the ( mimittec 

rest to ti Sal Wevelop art Cw et 
ive mre re rather thoroug! the rol ot ne Associated {) 

' } nera te f the subject ( nics in promotit clink standard 

4 i! ter the ita W ire admirab il 
correlate ) it upon which a 

ymenta rsta f the subject must 
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1 sense of proportion that raise it have added greatly to the facility of studying 
and tiresome. An evaluation the disease 
and Deficiencies” is honestly At the end of each chapter a list of references 
Problems and Needs” are is given which makes verification easy Phere 
reader in a way that leaves’ is an unfortunate tendency to slight American 
s mind that in the field of medical work, except that done at Saranac, and to em 
e million and a quarter New phasize the researches of Europeans 
lepend upon the clinic, there exists cases this is a matter of little moment, as 
rstanding of the more important for whom the book 1s intended probably 
history as well as the authors do Phere 
me 90 publications, the fruit of | however, certain injustices wil 
study, which are available upon pointed out. Unquestionably the 
Associated QOut-Patient Clinics work done on tl mmunization ot} 
244 Madison Avenue, New York _ that of Pearson and Gilliland published 
an invaluable bibliography in this (Phila. M | rv. 29, 1902) 
evidence of the committee's stated Chis is dism 
way of those that follow in statement 
mmittee has been made easier 
of the past and the 
and necessary developments 


P. S. Pratt 


sis: Bacteriology, Pathology and 


itory Diagnosis— it ns 


Health Record for Children 


irs of trial 
\ special va 


1 
ne of the au 


appea ia wa 
lon j j duce a high degree tance it Pear 
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‘ rence vel study 
ntc is still predominant in +} porter e Pl i Pathe { 
with the presentation of specime: 
, iuthors express the hope that it | ‘ \ 
i place as a textbook tor specia ‘ i 
mt tine er f ttemnt 1 le ¢ 
ave a place for students ik 
Student ire at ince 
special WOrTkK i! uberculk 
t lustrations bei new nd all except 
some the rudimet direc l i \ i La 
ire included (Other subiects of the OOK P 
11 
ellent 
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\ ‘ OO} es sa 
riptions of methods which hav ee ron 
| | 
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mplified mat cedur wn for 1 the ens | 
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a clinical history from birth to adolescence Oxford University Press, 1926. xx- 
Such record charts should encourage accurate 37 figs. Price, $4.50 
recording for the attainment of a history of This recent volume in the Oxford 
value to both the diagnostician and the prac- Publications is a serious and successful 
titioner of preventive pediatrics. Although these to carry over into clinical instruction a 
forms provide for a record of data more com- tice the applications of physiology; 
plete than that usually available to the most words, to relate this fundamental s 
careful pediatrician, except through the memory _ rectly to the problems of disease. Bact 
of the parent, there remains a lack of provision and anatomy have their linkages wel 
for record of diet lists and hours of rest and lished with pathology, but physiolo; 
sleep at different ages For so complete a_ lagged in this respect. The grounds { 
record, this would seem to be important to the may be the ease with which the bacteri 
practitioner giving hygienic advice and anatomical phases of disease may 
The development of such records, particu- jected to laboratory analysis, and the 
larly by those parents inclined to the diary difficulty with which the physiological pr 
habit, should result in data of tremendous value of the patient may even be made a mat 
for statistical analysis. The interrelationships record, much less of experiment. 
between items—the growth curve related to the The great advances made in physiol 
frequency and severity of gastrointestinal dis animal experimentation, and the constant 
orders, constipation, colds, sore throats and _ creasing value of significant applications 
other sicknesses—should give us new light on knowledge in the detection and correct 
the significance of the so-called minor ailments aberrant functions of the human bod 
of childhood. It is such continued observations of | created a definite place for just such a b 
average children that will build up a body of _ is the direct outcome of a studied effort t 
knowledge for preventive pediatrics. However, physiological technic and principles in d 
many of the forms are lacking in that specific and therapy. The sections dealing w 
definition of records needed for objective data nervous system, the ductless glands, th 
suitable to statistical analysis. No doubt the and metabolism are especially valuable 
author has prepared these forms from the point The subject matter is very well org 
f view of the clinician interested in the past and helpfully displayed on the pages. T! 
history than from the stand- is condensed, succinct, terse almost in th: 
in child hygiene side manner. The index is thoroughly » 
Harotp H. out and extensive. The work should b 
useful to the student and practitioner and 
Applied Physiology— / Samson Wright, same time give the preclinical teacher 
M.D... M.R.C.P With an Introd i I stigator an opportunity to see his w 


‘ork others appraise it A. K 
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Nev Balt 19 
iP yin W wstn. Special R 
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\ H \ By Edward A. W to December 31, 19 P 
New Crof Price, $ B f Sanitary | erit Wis 
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BooKS AND REPORTS 


A SELECTED PUBLIC HEALTH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WITH ANNOTATIONS 


Raymonp S. Partrerson, Pu.D. 


gens in Butter—The causative organ- 
typhoid, paratyphoid, enteritis, dysen- 
when inoculated ex- 


ther diseases 


into butter, and cream used to 
were found to survive in diminish- 

rs from 20 to more than 200 days, 

upon the species and strain. It is 

it butter may be the unrecognized 

nteric infections 

4. E Viability of Pathogenic Organisms 


Prev. Med., 1:6 (July), 1927. 


Leadership in Health—Non-med- 
skins less thick than 


hide will do well to pass over this 


workers with 


appears to contain more heat than 


H. The Physician and the Public Health. 


89:1 (July 2), 1927 


real Disease Incidence—A survey of 


of cases under treatment at a given 
letroit physicians shows a rate of 13.5 
more than half syphilis). Physicians 


diseases to be increasing, although 


department has evidence to show that 


iy be decreasing. It is to be hoped 


r survey may be made at some future 
rder to afford a comparison 
W. M., and EDWARDS, M.S. A Sur 


real Disease Prevalence in Detroit Ver 
(June), 1927; and abstracted in Pub 
2:26 (July 1), 


1097 
19 


Radiation— Little ultraviolet 


of therapeutic value is obtained from 


raviolet 
light in Chicago. The value of glass 
in permitting the passage of ultra 
is confirmed 
ESEN 
1923 


Education—A lecture delivered to 
a parent-teacher association, upon 
of communicable diseases affecting 

teachers—and this should in 
itarians—will find great satisfaction 
10w they would improve upon this 


Relatior 
Medical Responsibility in Health—The 


General of the | = Public Health 


Service raises the point that whether or not the 
private practitioner shall continue to share in 
community health promotion will depend upon 
rendered by the 


the character of the service 


profession. He calls upon the association to 
impress on each physician his responsibility 
CUMMING, H. §S The Relations of the Physician 


to Public Health. J. A. M. A., 89:1 (July 2), 1927 


University Health Service—The health 
promotional and disease preventive work of the 
Department of Pre 


\ well 


presented story of an unusually complete student 


University of Minnesota, 


ventive Medicine, is described in detail 


health service. 


DIEHL, H. S 
Health Service J 


Preventive Medicine in the 
Med., 1:5 (May), 192 


Prev 


How the 


demonstrations 


Rural Health Demonstrations 


Commonwealth Fund have 
translated the modern health program to meet 
the peculiar conditions of rural life is explained 
by the director of the demonstrations 


DINWIDDII ( Contributions of 
to Rural Programs. Nation's Health, 9:7 


Demonstratior 


(July ), 192 


Municipal Surveys—The growth of the 


municipal public health survey from 
the time of Chadwick, 
Shattuck, 


series of municipal studies by the 


program 
in England, and Lemuel 
in Massachusetts, down to the present 
\.P.H.A. and 
other associations is told most interestingly by 
Emerson in his Sedgwick Memorial lecture 

EMERSON HAVEN Public Health D 
}. Prev. Med., 1:¢ Jul 19 


v) 


Stream Pollution—Under the title 
Walton America is 
publishing a series of articles on the menace and 


aid of the 


tion,” the Isaac League of 


prevention of stream pollution lhe 
fishermen should be Ilcomed by 
The present article 


water and 


Verv wel 


Financing Health Work—\Vealthy com 


ities, which car 
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the latter communities 


presents many which are discussed 


ably in this paper 
FERRELI J \ Health 

A. M. A., 89 

\ w of the development of 


Rickets 


S as sun 


conditions 


oil, 


to the cau 


light, its substitute is the anti 


rachitic tactor 
GERSTENBERGER 


vith Refle 


Infant Mortality Causes 


udy ot intant deaths in the 1910 registration 


ion in deaths fro 


birth have 


Milk-Borne Typhoid 


an epiae 


Incidence of Typhoid Carriers—F orty-five 
1,076 dairy workers in Alabama 


348 


B. Coli in Sewage Purification 


s were tound 


na 
spended ¢ 


KELEKIAN 


Sew 


HEI 


en 


Instruction About Diet—An able an 


1th and abuse 


1S¢ 


ot dice a 


oF Pusptic HEALTH 


Practitioner vs. Health Officer 
portance of personal relationship betwee: 
officers and practicing physicians is str 
a paper telling of the excellent result: 
by the advisory board of the Milwauke: 
Department. Various agencies are ri 


board, and thus close 


“ooper 


on the 
maintained 


HOLBROOK, A. 7 The 
Public Health. J. A. M 


Psychology in Health Promotion 
paper is a delightful presentation of th 
logical aspects of patient-physician relat 
and health education. The author sugg 

a day does not keep the doct 
from the doctor 


Ther 


to keep away 
1m heal 


in this text 


examinations 


Diphtheria Immunity— Diphtheria 


ble nerens who ar nmunized with tox 


\ 
of puerperal 


phy sicial 


ficials, and ade quat 


facilities 


Detection of B. Coli in Milk—Genti 


as a 


lactose pepton bile 1 ered 


the presence ot B ( 


ey? 
I | 


for practical purposes needs no cont 


SWENARTON 
Bile for the 
14:1 July), 


Tubercle Bacilli Antigens—Tubercle 


with oleic acid lose the acid fast 


s, and when used as an antigen 
otectiy mechanist against subs 


til 


Relations of tl 
A., 89:1 (July 
Rickert \ Brief S 
A. M. A., 89:4 (Jul 
tates indicates that the reduct ii 
diarrhea and enteritis 1s largely responsible for 
the drop in infant mortality. Deaths due t 
emature een improved 
A. 8 ), 19 
‘ } } } | 
\ ( K ) \ State 
du 
ha ha ture tit mre 
: my t the means or prevent 1 
Ca 
nostic and treatment ii! 
\ ( ER. Ss \ Furt! 
t t \ Kl RR \ P ‘ Fe Me () 
ind 
hacteria int was dependent upon the ar unt Hor 
ol loidal lid I M. A 
| t Bact 
treated 
vhict the ut! tt diet t the 
rsa ca i I | ind is I ‘ 
NKIN I \ I n G 
\ tment with 1 B M 
ER ‘ ‘ th \ I Infect. Dis 
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Lactic Acid Milk 


Cet 


Sources of Vitamin E—( 


\ 


The Kata-Thermometer 


lical Confidences— Healt! 


I ‘ahn Test—Altter a thorough com law and cust Not ation by physicians i 
t mict Kah test and the ises enereal disease and ther niect 1S 
it the \\V asserma tin diseases S givel nsiderati 
that the Kahn test a RIDDI I M ( 
t the sero-diagnosis 
cn cam replace the Was Rheumatic Fever Incidence—Hospital ad 
ms Ww not please t missions tor rheumatic tever indicate t t the 
disease re prevalent in cold thar Warf&t 
\ SSOHN, W. OW \ climates. and that the incidence before the 
Test in S \ R t 
1 epice Was greater than it i beet 
since that time 
SEI ) EEGA BR. t 
ng Cough Control—Cultures pri 
t itarrhal stage, with a pr ; 
dur the successive weeks , 
tage Aty] Cases are ais 
ihe milk 1 easil prepares is treed trot 
tart stage a re ise be mack 
pathogen rganisms, easily digestibl ul 
1! 4 il ric \ 
MUELLER, M. The B 
STEPHEN, J. A WALKER, E. R. ¢ 
nental Biostatistics—An account of 
School Luncheons—This experience in it 
icing sé ( dren t aru the 
survival rates of the wild a ze 
SeSS1O1 we presente e need 
nder suitable ind adverse c! 
; ; for a real measure of the valu f ch 
tions were compare und « 
that the duration of lite var ( 
Vie 
liver oil 
ulosis Immunity—<An inclusive r is) and butter ar 
2 ound inferior to wheat 
tuberculosis by means of \ lent vitamin | the essential for reproduct ind 
La ette s work the RI BARNETT ) | { 
Ives and babies with his attenu- 1 Biol. | 
wuthor urges caution His 
ead cultures indicates that 
Cal esta put ft it 
just, el val ] r ior t 
OBI ‘ ( Pact 
hool Health Examinations—A_ pk Healt 
t and help of practicing 1 icin 
INata ( ele a 
te! 1 I rt ft in the eect e temperature 
lex 1s extended by the author He la 
tertere wit nedical confidence ther) meter } 1 better mea t f at her 
terest I this summar oO! Br tisl titabilit tha ettect te erature he 
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answer to this contention will be found under’ of vitamin A, the authors find the 
Yaglou (q.v.) trichloride the most satisfactory. A 


VERNON, The Wet Kata-Thermometer as ridding the substances to be tested of 
Index of the rit lity of Atmospheric Conditions ing colors is given 
Heavy ‘ nd ye., 9:7 Cully), 1927. 
WILLIMOT, S. G., and WOKES, F. ( 
Voluntary and Official Relations—The field for Vitamin A. Lancet, 2:1 (July 2), 19 
of the voluntary agency is to study, experiment, 
and demonstrate. In theory, the official agency Heat, Humidity, and Air Motion 


should take over successful projects. In prac- e¢ontention that the kata-thermometer is 


ce, many difficulties arise in the relationships effective measure of air conditions is 


with both official health agencies and medical The author claims that the best way 

societies. The problem is well presented in this mining the effective temperature i by 

paper, which should be read by all . . : 
. ' ing the heat, humidity, and air motion 

WILLIAMS, I R telation of Voluntary Health 

Agency to Physicia nd Health Departments 


1 A. M.A »:2 (July), 1 ments on human subjects 


scale constructed after a long series of 


YAGLOU, C. P. Temperature, Humidit 
Movement in Industries The Effective T 
tests suggested tor detecting the presence tad 2007. 


Vitamin Color Tests—Among the many 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT AND OTHER REPORTS 


Ira V. Hiscock 


Galveston, Texas—The annual report pub- interspersed with excellent pictures of mur 
lished by the department of health of Galveston, buildings in Galveston, while the last 
Texas, for the year 1925 is rather unique in’ pages of the report are devoted entir: 
its general make-up. With the exception of photographs. R. | 
the names of the Board of City Commissioners 
and members of the Board of Health which Salem, Massachusetts—The annual 
follow the title page, the entire report is com »f the Board of Health of Salem for tl 
posed of detailed tables and numerous pictures 1926 records for this city of 46,782 px 
of buildings and points of interest in and about birth rate of 20.05, a death rate of 12 
Galveston 1,000 population, and an infant mortalit 

of the city registrar of vital of 73.1, adjusted for residence. \ 
istics shows that this city of 55,000 peopl municable disease hospital under the 

i birth rate of 17.58, exclusive of still- vision of the health department has pr: 

hs, a death rate per 1,000 population of 12.84, considerable value to residents of Salem a 

infant mortality rate of 32.06 per 1,000 the surrounding cities. Early in 1926, the 
births \ detailed international list of of Health elected to its staff a doctor 


by months, sex and medicine to perform such duties as mig! 


»f death classified 
1925 (exclusive of stillbirths) covers assigned him by the department. His d 
10 pages of this 32-page report. In the list of | consist principally in the care of communi 
cases of contagious and infectious diseases disease cases at the hospital, the exami 
which follows, we note that of the 213 cases of children in private schools, the immuni: 
reported, typhoid fever and smallpox lead the of children against diphtheria, and epidemi 
list with 49, diphtheria 44, chicken pox 28, work. 
mumps 16, and influenza 10; each of the other During 1925 and 1926, a noticeable inc 
diseases numbering less than 10. The reports of cases of diphtheria over the year 1924 
of the inspectors of different departments are noted, while tuberculosis is on the de 
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cases of scarlet fever, caused by 
ng food served by a certain caterer 
ed. The report is well printed and 
ny statistical tables, one of especial 
mortality by 


wing the registered 


year 1926. 


vania Dairy and Milk Inspectors— 


annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Milk 
teady growth of an important state 
light 


printed in good, readable type, 


Inspectors’ Association indi- 


[his report is bound in 


69 pages the annual meeting 
those engaged in milk supervision 
them well 


ese articles, many of 


ill prove instructive. The subjects 
brace the most important problems 
luction and control. 

ttee on pasteurization has reported 
wing topics: municipal codperation 
nt of milk inspectors; official modi- 
increase; changes in the 
milk ; 
ilk treatment; the sale of “ Viscol- 


rized Milk 


and data obtained 


ted areas 
pasteurized electropure 


inspection points for 


nspectors ; trom 


of 300 milk treatment plants. 


health 
less than 


othcers, 
those in cities of 100,000 
will find Rockford’s 1926 report of 
est. It is one of the best of the year 


rd, Illinois.—City 


standpoint of orderly arrangement, 
text, and effective use of good graphs 
illustrations. It is a well-rounded 
S pages. 

ral survey of the year’s activities and 
iven by the commissioner of health 
Future health needs are 

this 


showing the 


0 pages 


at the conclusion of brief ac- 


n follows a_ chart 
f each health activity as appraised on 
of the Committee on Administrative 
officer of the U. S 
The 


program are 


ice by an 


ilth Service strong and weak 


the thus effectively 


tially revealed on one page \ 


of the department personnel at their 
and a classified financial statement 


to the report of the Administration 


ntclair, New Jersey.— Montclair’s thirty- 
report of the department of health is 


good soft paper in readable type, 
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The 
title 


and bound in light yellow paper covers 


report occupies 39 pages. Following the 


page, organization of the department and table 
of contents, appear the reports of the director 
of health and health officer, respectively, calling 


attention to prominent features of the year 


These include references to the success of a 


new sanitary code, the gratifying activities of a 


preschool clinic for immunization of diphtheria, 


physical examination of 


food 


and the results of 


working in shops and beauty 


(Qut ot 


persons 


parlors 363 examined, 8 were found 
infected with a venereal disease. ) 

The population statement appearing early in 
the report credits Montclair with 33,670 people 
in 1926. The population doubled 
from 1900 to 1920 rate of 


birth 


more than 
An infant mortality 


11.2, 


the 603 resident 


general death rate of and a 


rate of 17.9 are recorded Of 
births, 356 occurred in hospitals, 221 were de- 
homes, and 


attended 


livered by physicians in patients’ 


26 (24 


by midwives. 


parents foreign born) were 


Government of Jamaica.—The 1926 report 
of the health 
the government and the Rockefeller Foundation 


than 60,000 people through the 


cooperative work ir Jamaica by 


reached more 
units of sanitation, hookworm treatment, school 
hygiene, dental clinics, and the public lectures 
Health 


Definite 


ublications of the Education Bureau 
Publicat ft 


went to 5,000 citizens projects of 


been undertaken as a means 


belief that 


public health have 


of educating the people in the one 


definite and concrete example carries more 


weight and is more convincing than a large 


number of partly performed undertakings 
A total of 20,591 


intestinal 


persons were examined for 


by the commission, and 


parasites 


15.569 were found to be infected Treatment 


campaigns were conducted only in areas which 


* sanitated.” The sanitation staff 
of 4,106 sanitary 
year \t 


health 


have been 


supervised the erection latrines 


of standard type during the present, 


it is stated, sanitation and measures are 


advocated and discussed at meetings of parochial 
societies, citizens’ associa 


boards, agricultural 


and teachers’ unions in all parts of the 
The 
work of the 


3.000 pounds 


tions, 
annual budget for a unit of treat- 
Hookworm 
a staff 
with an allowance for 
clerks, 


two microscopists, nine dispensing nurses also 


island 


ment ommission 1S 


This provides consisting 


of a medical director 


travel, a chief clerk, and two assistant 


with a travel allowance, and a caretaker, as 


well as provision for rent and supplies 


t ? 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Henry F. Vaveunan, D.P.H. 


Doctors and Laymen Agree 


( rit 


Preventing Diphtheria in New York State 


\ ee Ass ition in i cia a Ince anuary 1, 1926 
thy wiimirable ‘ ins ca ra Car 
+} 
that « sniza s beine conducted by the S 
“tot \f et ) et ‘ thre State lepartment i | 
tne Fisher ind +] State nd ann Medical S etic 
r | inderstat e assistance e State ( 
, nermeated not onl sis and | Hea 
( asa A 
+} ¢ xtent es \ssocia 
he nr ented e usual methods otf propaganda 
rative moveme ed e | l page, 
xT | t tate al ioca Spa i al 
velt I I il had their nhuence 
me led that | \ vbure] a cit 1 
it ( cdesignat rate aipnu ria I re than OU per! 
n the board the Ire? hetweet 1 nths at 
ter +} tor I+} + I i were 1! ed dur ng a pet! 
‘ sin ri i I il] 
‘ ] ] la t actiol 
it ¢ ‘ ire a irged 
A list of the children in Newbur: 
\ ir\ { irs of ave was compile by lunior 
P that through conferences embers from the 1925 State Census 1 
tel rere idded this list fron 
vo a abe il card ci 
i i +1 t this ensus ot ¢ 
ret eT I Lit ihe same Car! was used t 
neent t parents t } ve their 
W a nd que 
+} i] newspapers the 
‘ ‘4 prey re ‘ toxin-ant 
. e listed on the card indexes it rder t 
trot f effort. This teature als 
| ‘ byl <t dit ther 1 prevent 
4 
cit Was divide int SIX Wal 
ewes ntainii tire names ot 
ratiol Inhahet 11 
t t vards | e ¢ ves ot a io 
‘ \ il Acie alied 
I e aire I Cnalrman a 
{ 1 Aict mized 
picked a minittes f ass 
i eetings ward iders and 
t rkers were he | e Diphtheria Prev 
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discuss plans for public clinics and made by John Howard on April 5, 1777, to the 
preparation. ; House of Commons upon the state of Prisons 
re the consent of parents to have 
immunized an extensive house-to- 
ss was organized by the ward chair- 
the date of the first clinic. In _ field of health and welfare. The contributions 
consents parents were given am to which special reference is made include the 
indicate whether they preferred . 
children immunized by the phy- well-known work of Edwin Chadwick in Eng 
public clinic or at his private office. land and 
g each clinic, postal cards giving The masterly survey of New York City made 
place of the clinic were mailed by Jargely through the initiative of Stephen Smith 
mmittees to the children on their 
his card, when brought to the clinic, 
1 quick means of referring to the 


in England and Wales, carries the readet 


through the outstanding accomplishments in the 


Lemuel Shattuck in Massachusetts 


has not been overlooked and due credit is given 
to the committee work of the American Public 
Health Association, commencing with the com 
mittee of twenty-four appointed in Philadelphia 
Progress in Hamilton—Canada has_ jn 1874 and carrying one through to the con 
rating its Diamond Jubilee. The tributions of the Committee on Administrative 
erald for June 29, contains a very Practice. Dr. Emerson speaks of the Pitts 

itline of progress which has been burgh survey of 1907 as marking the beginning 
ilth administration in that city under of a new era in social as well as sanitary history 
rection of Dr. James Roberts, the jn this country He refers briefly to other 
ficer of Health. Especially striking recent surveys including the Topeka survey of 
rves which show the reduction in the 1914 made by Schneider and the Cleveland 
from tuberculosis, typhoid fever and survey in 1919 The significant statement is 

Since the inauguration of an active made that there are recorded in books or mono 

r immunization against diphtheria, graphs as completed during the past 20 years, 

rate from that disease has nearly 574 studies of community health, and many 
more are known to have been made but not 

ty-two years since Dr. Roberts took published Of the total printed reports an 

ities as Medical Health Officer of appraisal only has been made in 203 instances, 
The following significant statement without interpretation for purposes of public 

the introductory paragraph of the action. Of the remaining 371, which constitute 

e referred to: the present library of case histories of city and 


rural health, there were 137 of a general and 
isand people, men, women and chil- 
een gathered together in a hall in 
it the beginning of the year 1905, 
ne had got up and predicted that at 48 in the field of infancy, childhood and ma 
the year 14 of them would be dead,  ternity. 36 directed toward the problem 
by the law of averages, have been a ; 
prophet. Certain it is that out of 
people living in Hamilton at that with as a part 
ed within the year, which is more J. Prev. Med., 1:401 (July), 1927 
thousand. But if the same hypo- 
thsayer had made the prediction at 
ncement of last year, he would have, 
w of averages, been very wide of the / enercal Disease I) 
he death rate among the population contains an article Walter M. Brunet and 
26 only just over 10 per thousand Mary S. Edwards, in which an effort has been 
words, there were 4 fewer deaths per 


of population than there were 22 made to determine the incidence of the venereal 


inclusive character, 59 limited to industrial 


health problems, 51 dealing with mental health, 


tuberculosis, and 40 in which health was dealt 


of a general social survey 


Venereal Disease Prevalence in Detroit 


iformation for June 20, 1927, 


diseases in a typical industrial city in which 
there is_ relatively litthke unemployment and 
th Sedgwick Memorial Lecture—Dr. wages have been high. The authors state that 
merson delivered this lecture in Boston Detroit was chosen for the reason that it is a 
8, 1927, and took as his subject “ Public large city where industrial conditions have pr 
Diagnosis.” The author traces his- duced prosperity \ simple questionnaire was 
the efforts which have been made by prepared and sent to 2,180 physicians and 125 
ns to furnish a community diagnosis institutions asking the number of cases of 
es us back to the days of William the = syphilis and gonorrhea actively under treatment 


eror and commencing with the report § or observation on May 15, 1926. A total of 


Economics of Public Health 
( e on P 


Preventive Medicine in the Student Health 


Service 


SS 


re } 
OOD 
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CI March 25. 1927 = 
4 H el \ ciation last De rate ‘ rat rie if 
t the University 
cle lems in the field of public healt] 
I , pl ical ex ! lution, it is gratifying to know t 
tt pecial: out ! t years remarkal progress in t 
ppropriation of the federal health s 
nutritior > 1015 + 
rea ( 799 000 n 19] 
ta rvice inita matel 37, 1924 The coml 
‘ laboratory and nropriations the a4 health det 
than $12 i 5. Those for 
irgest cities increased in the 4 
‘ t t t ind a com trot 1919, when the per capita appr 
: 1915, when there were pract 
count aals reanizati 
thar tull-time county health orga 
1 better balar progral 
voly Provis has been made tor 
I Cal I tial il ery ce Better 
He a ind tenu 
tent improvement 
= ‘ thy hig ot anizations a 
i tre ter re ring indispensab 
ne attracted t field of service 
t part lar id be a Irce ratif tion to t 
exn Dur e supplied the leadership. and shoul 
: on irravement to hot for even create! 
ments m the tuture 4, 
Ca ta 1927 


VITAL STATISTICS 
Louis I. Dusuin, Pu.D. 


Record for 1926 The suicide rate 
States, although higher than it 


Ir Satistactory economic con 


normal position in com Seasonal and Age Aspects of Measles 


r countries of recent years nal 1 tl ise eports ot n isle 
per 100,000 in 1925 was con 
than Hungary (22.8), Switzer 
ermany (21.4), Austria (21.2), ar peak pert 
Sweden (14.0), and Denmark that with warmer 
| New variably drops sharpl 
and Uruguay (12.9), but much _ tember This disease 
rates of Australia (10.0), Fin at the season whet 


ngland and Wales (9.7), Italy greater proporti 


therlands (6.7), Scotland (6.0), gust and 


Northern Ireland (3.7) 
an estimate based on the pre The 5th 
of 120 American cities with a prevalence 
ut 32,000,000 the suicide rate 
creased slightly from 15.1 for 
1926 I | these cities the 
increased in 1926 The highest 
is 46.3 in Sacramento, C; , fol 
Diego, Calif Other 
high rates were At 
Dallas, Tex. (25.1), 
Spokane, Wash. (26.6), 
22.8), Tampa, Fla. (22.5) and 
(21.6) 
explanation has yet been 
ssive incidence of suicides on 
Exceedingly low rates were 
noke, Va. (1.6), Bayonne, N. J 
Va. (2.7), Mobile, Ala. (3.0) 
Mass. (3.8) The rates for Man 
Bronx were 20.8, for Phila 
13.6 for Baltimore and 13.3 for Sickness Survey of Montreal 
gation made by the 
il conditions we have about 300 Center and 
ucide at ages 15-19 and it is Company « 
ther during the present year this that more 
iterially increased. The suicide 
the comments regarding 
pidemics or suicide waves respiratory 
the wide publicity given erebral hen 
the first part of this year and external 
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years, the preponderant diseases were scarlet 


fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, pneumonia 
diseases. In the age 
tubercu- 


other respiratory 
15-34, 
losis and anemia, and among females, conditions 


and 
period influenza, appendicitis, 
were reported in 


54, dis- 


eases of the digestive system, diabetes, external 


childbearing 


Between 35 


associated with 


the largest number and 


and the degenerative diseases were 


In the older ages, 55 years and 


violence 
most important 
over, the important conditions causing disability 
were rheumatism, heart disease, kidney disease, 
accidents and respiratory diseases. This distri- 
bution of diseases by age agrees generally with 
that found in Metropolitan surveys of former 
years 

Each male person in the population lost on 
the average 8.9 days per year and each female 
10.1 days on account of disability. The amount 
of time highest in the 
Nearly half of those sick reported having been 
ill one year or longer while those sick less than 


lost was older ages. 


a month made only about 25 per cent of the 


total. It was found that 9.5 per cent of the dis- 
abled sick were confined to hospitals, 24 per 
cent were in bed at home while the remainder 
were up and about at home but unable to work. 

Of those at home, 18 per cent stated that they 
obtained medical attention at a dispensary or an 
This 
with 


out-patient department of some hospital. 
when compared 
studies of other that 
for dispensary treatment in this area of Mont- 


The serv- 


average is very high 


cities. showing facilities 


real are evidently very satisfactory 
of a physician were employed in 76 per 
cent of the cases. Every case of scarlet fever, 
cancer, appendicitis and childbirth had a physi- 
cian in attendance. Visiting nurses attended 20 
per cent of those disabled who were under the 
care of private physicians, indicating that this 
population is better off with respect to visiting 
nurse service than the average American com- 
munity As a result of this survey the attend- 
ance at the clinics of the health center for the 
first 3 months of 1927 
from 1,346 in the same period of 1926 to 2,379 
in 1927.—Stat. Bull., Met. Life Ins. Co., 8:6-7 


(June), 1927 


increased 76 per cent, or 


Census of Persons with Infirmities in Ger- 


many—In supplementation of the census of 


June 16, 1925, which included population, trades 


and industries, a census of infirm persons in 


Germany, exclusive of the Saar region, and 


with the exception of Wurtemberg and Lubeck, 
has now been published. The number of male 
blind persons with permanent domicile in the 
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whole Reich was 20,471; females, 
records for Prussia showed, respecti 
and 8,816. The number of male deai 
Germany wa 


12,739 


deafened persons in 


17,744; in 


respectively. 


females, Prussia, 
The number of persons with other 


firmities, in the German Reich, wa 


males and 112,030 females; in Pruss 
males and 76,278 females 

he 
was, for the 
95,443 


56,757 females 


number of persons with ment 
Reich, 98,926 


60,189 


German 
females; in Prussia, 
With reference to the total popul 


following figures were computed: 
10,000 of population, there were in | 
7.1 blind males and 4.6 blind females 
sia, there were 6.9 and 4.5, respectivel 
The number of deaf mutes and deat 
Reich was 7.2 


sons in the German 


10,000 population, and 5.7 females; 
there were 6.9 and 5.5, respectively 
number with other bodily infirmities, tl 
101.4 10,000 


females; in Prussia, there were 104.4 a 


males per population, 
respectively. 
The 


fects, in the German Reich, was 34.3 n 


proportion of persons with m« 
10,000 population, and 30.8 females; in 
there were 32.6 and 28.8, respectively. 
Of each hundred male and female per 
infirmities, in the ( 
14.7 males and 28.5 


institutions for the 


spectively, with 


Reich, there were 


being cared for in 
The corresponding 
14.2 and 26.7, respectively —J. A 


(July 23), 1927 


Pruss 


M.A 


figures for 


Heart Disease in Massachusetts— Al! 
the total death rate in Massachusetts 
creased from 2.15 per cent of the total 
tion in 1875 to 1.23 in 1925, the mortalit 
heart disease increased from 0.119 per 
1910 to 0.208 in 1925. Heart disease is t 
far the commonest of death in tl 
at the present time for the mortality fr 
1925 was 0.125, 0.083 from tube: 
and 0.057 from pneumonia. 

Analysis of 3,000 cases in hospital and 


indicated that 


cause 


cer in 


Massachusetts 


had 


functional 


practice in 


80 per cent organic heart disease 


per cent disturbances alon 


rheumatic type of heart disease is the 


cause of cardiac disability in New Engla 
was found in 54% per cent of all the « 


cardiac patients seen in the Massachusetts («! 
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i. but in only about one-third of 
ts. The next two most important 
inic heart disease in New England 

disease and hypertension, ac 
20.5 per cent and 13.5 per cent of 
pectively, and in combination for 
ore. Syphilis by its production 
hyperthyroidism are important 
mmon causes of heart disease in 
accounting for about 4 and 3 per 

he total number of patients with 

rt disease. Subacute bacterial endo- 
sed by the streptococcus viridans— 
nt but very serious type of cardiac 
up about 2 per cent of the cases, 
fatal and often a complication of 
eart disease Angina pectoris, 
stly in the 50's, seems to be con- 
ising and existed in 21 per cent of 
ardiac patients in private practice 
per cent of the hospital patients 
mbosis occurred in 3 to 6 per cent 
heart disease in 1.67 per cent of 
irdiac patients. About one-half of 
functional” cases, or 10 per cent 
series, were classed as effort syn- 
us heart. Of the 3,000 cases 2.5 

re styled unknown, there being no 
ssibility of fitting them into any 
up.—Paul D. White, Boston M. 


689-693 (Apr. 28), 1927. 


Vital Statistics: First Quarter, 
uarterly return of the Registrar- 
rds in Scotland during the first 
the year 1927 a birth rate of 20.5 
marriage rate of 6.1, and a death 
rhe birth rate, though 0.7 more 
previous quarter, is 1.1 less than that 
quarter of last year, and 2.4 less 
It is the lowest birth rate of all 
rs with the exception of those of 1918 
lhe death rate is 3.2 more than that 
ious quarter and 1.3 more than that 
quarter of last year, but 1s 0.8 less 
n of those of the first quarters of 
5 years. 

fantile mortality rate of the quarter 
per 1,000 births, which rate, although 
than in the previous quarter, and 14 
in in the first quarter of last year, is 5 
he mean of those of the first quarters 

eding 5 years 
ith rates from all forms of tubercu- 
from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
ere 109 and 77 per 100,000 respectively, 


both of which rates are lower in this than in the 
first quarter of last year. Deaths from malig 
nant disease numbered 1,671 and equalled a 
death rate of 138 per 100,000. These deaths 
show a continued increase, being 17 more than 
in the previous quarter, and 45 more than in 
the first quarter of last year. Deaths from in 
fluenza during the quarter numbered 1,274 and 
equalled a death rate of 106 per 100,000. Thi 
number of these deaths is greater than in any 
quarter subsequent to the first quarter of 1922 
It is 1,062 more than that of the previous quar- 
ter and 945 more than that of the first quarter 
of last year. The prevalence of influenza dur 
ing the quarter goes far to explain the slight 
increase in the quarterly death rate 

Births registered during the first quarter 
numbered 24,771. This number is 309 more 
than that of the previous quarter, but is 1,399 
less than that of the first quarter of last year, 
and 2,877 less than the mean of those of the 
first quarters of the preceding 5 years. In Eng 
land and Wales the quarterly birth rate was 
17.3 per 1,000, which is 3.2 less than the Scot 
tish birth rate. In Northern Ireland this rate 
was 21.5, which is 1.0 more than the Scottish 
birth rate 

Deaths registered during the quarter num- 
bered 19,445. This number is 3,468 more than 
that of the previous quarter, and 1,517 more 
than that of the first quarter of last year, but is 
990 less than the mean of those of the first 
quarters of the preceding 5 years 

The quarterly death rate in England and 
Wales was 17.5, and in Northern Ireland 17.0 
per 1,000, the former being 1.4 and the latter 
0.9 more than the Scottish rate. 

In England and Wales the quarterly infantile 
mortality rate was 100 per 1,000 registered 
births, and in Northern Ireland 100, both being 
10 less than the Scottish rate—Med. Off., 


37 :292 (June 25), 1927. 


Vital Statistics. Italian Cities—The popu- 
lation of Milan, the capital of Lombardy, as of 
January 1, 1925, was 864,654, exclusive of the 
garrison The total number of births was 
12,720 (6,480 males and 6,240 females), or 14.7 
per 1,000 inhabitants. The birth rate (which 
continues to decrease) 1s one of the lowest in 
the large cities of Italy The birth rate of 
Rome was 24.75; Naples, 25.43; Turin, 11.94; 
Genoa, 12.62; Florence, 25.59, and Bologna, 
27.16 

The total number of deaths in Milan in 1925 
was 11,627, or 13.58 per 1,000 inhabitants. The 
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death rate in Rome was 16.44; Turin, 15.17; the postwar period Florence comes { 
Venice, 18.93—J. A. M. A., 89:46 (July 2), _ the list. 
1927 The tuberculosis mortality in Flor 
1907 to 1920 was higher for mer 
Tuberculosis in Florence, Italy—Florence women except in 1912, 1913 and 1917 
is a residential city with a business element female death rate exceeded the n 
uitable for her own needs but with no large 1908 when it was practically equal. I 
industries 1e inhabitants except in a few 1921 to 1925 the female mortality, 


vercrowded, and the town has from pulmonary tuberculosis, was 


erous gardens or parks. The majority of higher than the male. Between the ages 


the population (two-thirds) is composed of — to 15, however, the female rate has alwa 
clerks, workmen, domestic servants and un-_ higher than the male. The author 
laborers with a prevalence of the latter that the higher female mortality of r: 
ased from 232,860 in 1911 may be due to the fact that since the 
Florence are preéminently wives and 
rtality from tuberculosis in Florence they are not affected by the improv 
ut 1882 to the end of the century conditions (the 8-hour day, etc.) whic! 
same general diminution noticeable diminishing the male rate. The decr: 
cities of Europe. With the be- tuberculosis mortality is the result of 
century there was a tendency ot the tuberculosis clinics, the homes 
in all forms of tuberculosis but cate children and contact cases, open-ai: 
general mortality In 1911 there mountain holiday camps, marine 
s from all forms of tuberculosis, school inspectors and _ public healt! 
r 100,000. There were \nother important factor is the 
3 per 100,000 in 1921, and 228 nomic condition of the working 
100,000 in 1925. In the prewar and _ the rise in wages and to the 8-hour da 
nly Trieste, of all the Italian Roatta, Am. Rev. Tuberc., 15 :643-664 


her tuberculosis mortality but in 1927 


LABORATORY 


FILTERABLE STAGE OF THE TUBERCULOSIS BACILLUS 
R. W. Pryer, D.P.H., A.P.H.A. 


rent of Health, Detroit, 


necement by Koch of Iterable ultra-microscopical stage 
tubercle bacillus and has been reported by so many different 
his organism was the ologists in various French laborator 
has generally been he work of Fontes! in 1910 that it 
ts that the subject given serious consideration. The great 
he acid-fast bacillus of the work has been done in France, 
bacteriologist was the MacJunkin? in 1921 reported certain 
causing the disease tions directly along this line Ark 
here have been many ufourt rom the Medical School at 
france, who have France, have published a great many | 


his organism had a_ this subject. Calmette* and his associ 


| 
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Institute 


this subject 
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Artuur P. C.E. 


Water Containing Ferrate and Its Filtra- 


us article deals with the removal ot 


tion—T} 


iron when in suitable form from shallow dug 


wells, as used for household purposes in Japan. 
he 


an upward flow filter 


proposed is to suspend in the well 
Che diameter of the filter 
The filter bot- 


scheme 


is smaller than that of the well. 
tom and walls must be water-tight. 


Che water just immediately under the surface 
is more highly oxygenated than the other water 
This oxygen, combined with the dis- 


the 


in the well 
forms 

floc 
hose through the 


solved iron which water contains, 


insoluble compounds, which as a 


Chis 


submerged orifice being held in place by a float. 


appear 
water enters a flexible 
It passes downward through this hose to a per 
lead pipe the bottom 


it the filter, thence upward through a layer of 


forated coiled located in 
sand where it is stored 


Water 
compartment. 


gravel and then one of 


in a clear water compartment for use 


is drawn from the clear water 


he 


ential in head which draws into the pipe, filter, 


withdrawal of this water causes a differ- 
and clear water compartment a volume of water 


R. Joh. Public Health 
1927. Abstr. G. H 


equal to that withdrawn 


Issn. of Japan, 3:1 (Jan.), 


Hazlehurst 


The Pollution— The 


iuthor discusses the administrative and technical 


Prevention of River 


aspects of stream pollution in Great Britain, 


especially pollution by trade wastes and its pre 


He 


legislation, 


vention notes certain weaknesses in past 


regulatory mentioning particularly 
the exemptions permitted by a faulty definition 
of “solid matter.” 

In discussing the relation between rivers pol- 
fish he the 


of biological studies of the effects which wastes 


lution and life, stresses 


importance 


of various kinds and concentrations may exert 
on the small water animals and plants on which 


depend the ultimate survival of fish. He also 


notes the toxic effect which tar wastes have on 


fish, stating that trout succumb in concentra- 


tions of 1 to 80,000 parts in 18 or 20 hours. 


Water which has taken up tar poisons retains 


its toxicity for a long time 


Methods for treating wastes from pay 
‘reameries, beet sugar factories and ga 
Preston. Surz 
H. W. Street: 


are described. F. B. 
(Feb. 4), 1927. Abstr. 


Stream Pollution in Michigan—In 
of 1925, a new policy regarding stream | 
in Michigan was inaugurated by joint « 
tion of the Department of Health and 
partment of Conservation. Representat 
municipalities having sewer systems wert 
to Lansing by groups according to river 
age basins, and the problem was consid 
affecting each municipality. Then groups 
dustries according to their nature wer: 

The state departments recommended 
thorough engineering study of local cor 
and an estimate of the cost and time r 
to install satisfactory treatment works; 
orderly program by municipalities to obta 
necessary funds annually for construction 
treatment In the ca 
industries, committees composed of their 


works in sections. 
members have been appointed by them to « 
ate with the state in making studies to deter: 
the most satisfactory and economical met! 
for their wastes. Satisfactory 
from 


treatment 
these confer 
3rd 


resulted already 


D. 


has 


Edward Rich. Proceedings, 


Veeting, Lake Mich. Sanitation Congress, 3:2 


1927. Abstr. I. W. Mendelsohn 


(Jan.), 


Disposal by Activated 
The remarkable growth of | 


Sewage 
Process 
water works in Japan has not been accompani 
by the necessary development in sew 
Nevertheless the city of Nagoya 
planned an extensive sewerage system an 
stalled in December, 1924, an activated s! 
plant at its sewage pumping station. This 
the usual sewage 


systems. 


is designed to handle 
the water carriage system, as well as night 
the ratio of 1:30. I 


sewage treated is | 


which is diluted in 


volume of diluted 
cubic feet. 
Sewage is pumped to a receiving tank - 


long, 3’ wide and 4.2’ deep, acting as a 


(974] 


Sludge 
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skimming tank. The aeration tank, effluent. The whole idea is to lower the oxygen 
and 9° deep, was apparently demand of the wastes to such a point that it 
hours aeration, but is operated will have no effect on the plant and animal life 
for sewage without night in the stream. E. F. Eldridge The Canner, 
urs aeration when night soil is 23 (May 8), 1926. Abstr. L. M. Fisher 
settling tank, 18’ deep, is operated 
sedimentation period at a rate of Superchlorination Method of Taste De- 
rous porcelain plates 1 foot square, struction—Causes of taste production in the 
anufacture, are used as air dif- loronto water have been studied for a number 
electrically operated air compressor of years. The taste periods are most frequent 
ubic feet per minute at 10 pounds during the spring and fall and the periods of 
pressure. Sludge settles readily longest duration usually follow storms on Lake 
feet are produced daily and given Ontario. It is suggested that, while the taste 
ers. Cost of plant 12,600 yen is often caused by substitution products in 
n 1,500 yen, largely for electric chlorinated water by phenol and cresol groups, 
allowance is made for work done organic matter may form phenoloid bodies and 
ent plant by pumping station staff cause taste. Tastes were produced with chlorine 
results produced at plant with doses from 0.19 to 0.68 p.p.m. after dechlorina 
the addition of night soil are given tion; but with doses from 0.77 to 1.26 p.p.m 
tains 1630-1915 p.p.m. of solid sub taste disappeared after dechlorination. The de 
th night soil added, the reduction structive distillation derivatives of coal which 
ammonia is 77.8 per cent and in produce tastes were phenol, ortho-, meta- and 
d in 4 hours 66.4 per cent. Y para-cresol, xylenol and anisole. The distillation 
K. Nagasaki. J. Public Health method for the determination of phenols in raw 
2:1 (Aug.), 1927. Abstr. A. S water, after intensive trial, did not prove sensi 
tive enough to use as an index of phenol pol 
lution. Twenty-eight coal derivatives were ex- 
of Canning Factory Waste— amined and it was impossible to differentiate 
public opinion requires officials to between the taste and non-taste producing sub 
to keep trade wastes out of streams stances with the Folin-Dennis reagent. Similar 
naterial is divided into three classes: observations were made with the Fox and Gauge 
ous wastes such as acids, alkalies. reagents and it was concluded that colorimetric 
secticides and other toxic substances: tests for determining taste producing substances 
carrying pathogenic bacteria such were of limited value 
raw garbage; (3) wastes containing The method suggested for destroying taste 
ranic and sometimes inorganic ma consisted of treating the filtered water with 1.0 
as tannery, paper, milk and cannery to 1.25 p.p.m. of chlorine and after a suitable 
nnery wastes are very unstable and contact period dechlorinating with sulphur 
the oxygen content of streams. A dioxide Experiments showed that super 
per cent of the normal oxygen chlorination with short contact period was 
ll have a detrimental effect on the not effective in destroying the taste. The time 
tream. Complete removal of oxygen of contact necessary to destroy taste with super- 
1 hindrance to the self-purification of | chlorination and dechlorination varied with the 
concentration of the taste producing substance 


ys and burial of screenings, settling and was greater for phenol than ortho-cresol 


ned liquid in Dorr tanks or clarifiers, Using 1.25 p.p.m. of chlorine the contact time 


of sludge with the screenings is necessary to destroy taste varied from 0.5 hours 

for 0.005 p.p.m. of phenol to 7 hours for 0.111 

unnery wastes are sometimes alka p.p.m. of phenol. Increasing the chlorine dosage 

metimes acid, chemical precipitation reduced the contact time materially. An excess 

ne and ferrous sulphate or alum gives dioxide is necessary to remove all 

results. The liquid must be further é hlorine, but overdosing with sulphur 

red by slow sand contact or sprinkling dioxide may prevented by leaving a slight 
treatment residual chlorine in the water 

efhciency of any method will be de The superchlorination process was tried on 


1 by the oxygen demand of the final 7 .g. of water per day for 10 days in Sep 
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tember with complete success. During this time he { r the 


island 


larbett 


Water Supply 


Luise 


More Smoke Stopped by Diplomacy Than 


by Ordinance—’] f this pay 


\ is had ve 


Iron Removal at an English Water Works 


af 


Elimination of Colloidal Interferen 
the Use of the Aluminate-Alum Meth 


Coagulation — | 


are kept 
the MMM supply which did not receive th amd a a 2 ek] 
treatment developed pronounced tastes. It wa lent 
found during these tests that ler heavy d Filters are nerated at 128 gall 
_ ‘ . de requires mot t. per hour and are washed whet 
t ta naer pre I ui rea cS ) \n ind walt 
Ikalu water re least ible t t and t t C1\ reservoir red 
the eet f ons ind the permanent hat 
he ucle dire \ l 
Rudolph | ) | WEE and Main Drainage Dist: 
10? 
} \ I I t mui paliti 
i | ive ) ‘ 
‘ Af eters ‘ 
‘ nart +4 reated by ( 
‘ 
ous 
I xtrava i 
f Stat Water Pol ( 
( } ) ; neider 
‘ irra coagulation was eve ped 
t ndet pre 11 produce proper coagulation 
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lloids in waters of the United States 
charged al 


be negatively 
have been found positively 
ire negatively charged 


colloids < 
alum reac 


cre 
alkalies inhibits the 
accelerates it Che reverse 
colloids \ small amou 

umil in connection with alum 
ears to offset the inhibitory 


smaller alum 


act! 


lor 


ids, and allows 
it an excess of sodium hydroxide 
lution will 


sO 


aluminate 


were 
n with 
ured does not appear 


; 


Chemical 


Good Air—What It Is and How to Get It 


Te! 


m and Magnesium Hydrates as Co- 
t Okl 


Agents tel a 


effected a saving 
using the settled 
thout magi 


without 


with and 
showed 


1 distilled water that 
acted strongly 
nd Was 


excess le as a sterlizing agent 
ered with possibility of reduction 

ft lt wi 
if lime was somewhat disappoint 
t lime was also tried for 
and elimination of 


ne dosage 
7 
( compiet 
pre cipitation 
lan the 
entje 
1927. 
ilization of Municipal Water Supply at 
Itra-Violet Rays—Th« 
population of 4.000 } 


Bakke 


n, Kansas, by U 
H ith a i 


a rapid sand filtra 


ign, with 


O77 
ecause cheap electrical current was avauilabl 
il mle | wate! | ted during pet | 
ind the « t the tered water t tra 
di ‘ ntain these rvanist re the val 
sa ve ‘ 
ind the action will be th il tr t 1 ipparat t 
ust | ( | 
eq » atte ‘ ‘ era 
t. Chicago Co \bstt Mar 1927 \bstr. C. R. 
erated softened lime clat | | rihy 
slum. settle carbonated wit] 
ind chlorinated. Formerly tt rol ent 
vas added to reduce the alkalinit ta rt 
iusing littl ri reductiot1 \ it t ‘ 
ths sufficient lin was added t the 1 e 7 ul tactors bearing t 
trol »to lz p.p.m This caused a ] \ itl ] ere I ( 
from 15 to 20 p.p.m ot magnesiut ‘ alt il 
umount of coagulants required t Phely rouped these together in a1 t 
- 3 : 
Wale esiu Ca 
ag 
agulat described rst that « ent stat 
water ; treated bv exposure ly 1? 
t ra Chis treatment was elects 
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Emery R. Haynurst, M.D., ann Leonarp Greensure, Pu.D 


Temperature, Humidity, and Air Movement evidence that lead was being absorb 
in Industries: The Effective Temperature tion to those cases in which the pres 
Index—This contribution presents a review lead line demonstrated absorption of 
of much of the work which has been done on ime in the past The term “ lead 
the effective temperature index, both at the lab applied to those cases of lead 
oratory of the Bureau of Mines and at the hich presented toxic episodes, sucl 
Harvard School of Public Health. All of the palsy and encephalopathy 
data have been taken from previous publications the 381 workers examined, 22 
and show the relationship between dry bulb uffered from arteriosclerosis All 
temperature, wet bulb temperature and air s occurred in men over 30 year 
motion, and the resulting effective temperature faking into consideration the nature 
produced by the combination of these three con- group dealt with in such a study it apy 
ditions. It is pointed out that the comfort zone arteriosclerosis is relatively high an 
based on effective temperature takes account of persons irrespective ol their occupat 
diurnal and seasonal acclimatization. For nor investigation does not clearly show 
mally clothed subjects it is held that the lower between arteriosclerosis and lead ex] 

m of the comfort zone is 62.3° and probably With respect to hypertension, a 14 
the highest region is 80 incidence in the older age group and a 

Considerable space is devoted to a discussion cent incidence in the younger age gro 
of physiologic reactions and their relation to cated by the data. The author conc! 
effective temperature In all probability the further study of the correlations betw 
rectal temperature and pulse rate yield the best factors in a larger series of cases w 
correlations with effective temperature. Data  desirable—May R. Mayers, J. /ndust 
are pre sented which seem to indicate that there 6:239 (June), 1927 (L. G.) 
exists a satisfactory relation between effective 
temperature and physiologic responses, both at Backache Due to Industrial Injuries 
rest and at hard work paper described the case histories of mat 

The change in output under various condi- of industrial injuries which resulted in 
tions of effective temperature is strikingly backache In most of these cases 
shown, as is also the effect of air motion on bones were the cause of pain. In addit 
output. At dry bulb temperatures from 90° to this, backaches due to lesions of soft tiss 
110° an air movement of 350 feet a minute described 
increased the output approximately 70 per cent The consideration of compensation aw 


when the work is based-on equal increases in discussed from the point of view of 


the pulse rate and roughly 30 per cent when cian \ plea is made for the utilizati 
I I I 


based on equal rise in rectal temperature insurance company of expert medical s« 


C. P. Yaglou, J. Indust. Hyg., 9, 7:297 (July), the treatment of injuries of this kind 


1927. (L. G.) Kleinberg, . ndust. Hyg., 9, 7267 


1927. (L. G.) 
The Lead Line, Arteriosclerosis, and Hy- 
pertension in 381 Lead Workers—This study The Wet Kata-Thermometer as an Index 
is based on the examination of 381 workers in of the Suitability of Atmospheric Conditions 
various industries which exposed them to the for Heavy Work—This paper is largely 
lead hazard For the purposes of discussion, on studies made by the author and tw 
the term “lead absorption” in this paper was investigators, T. Bedford and C. G. War 


applied to those cases which showed laboratory he working capacity of coal miners in 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


power. Observations 

rest pauses and the time re 
ne tubs were made It was 
a decrease in the mean wet kata 
from 18.6 to 6.4 the working 
52.7 minutes per hour to 37.6 
ir, with a corresponding tub fill 
trom 8.0 to 9.6 minutes and 

ate of production decreasing 
Che effective temperature was 

ise from 65.8 to 81.2 under these 
the rate of production with the 
meter observations it appears 
production was 41 per cent with 
cooling power of 12.2. units, 
the eftective temperature 1s re 
mpared with the rate of pro 
a fall of only 10 per cent 

a change of 19.2° in effec- 

further analysis of 


w velocity air currents 
the conclusion that the 
considerably underesti 
of air velocity whereas 
wer underestimates it to 

lesser extent 
presents a table taken from one 
iblications shows the rela 
ffective temperature and rectal 
In this table the data relate to 
etrective ‘mperature and in each 
ve temperature has been ob 
of various dry bulb tempera 
ition with relative humidities 
ent to 100 per cent. The propor 
rectal temperature at various rela 
percentages is shown rot 
t appears that the relative 
low and the effective temperature 
5° to 106.4° the rectal temperature 
irently increase so much as it does 
ne effective temperature is ob 
use of higher wet bulb tempera 
uld appear from this, according to 
that the effective temperature scale 
proper significance to the factor 
ulb temperature—H. M. Vernon, 


9, 7:237 (July), 1927. (L. G.) 


tecting the Eyes of Chemical Workers 
the statistics of the National Safety 


e author of this paper concludes that 
nth of the 2,000,000 industrial acci 
take place annually result in injury 

This means that approximately 


979 


200,000 eye injuries take place each year in in 
In California, for example, where ac 
curate statistics are available, it appears that 
approximately 13 per cent, and in Vermont 20.9 
cent, of all industrial accidents were in 
to the eyes 

The eye injuries most frequently observed in 
chemical industry are due to burns caused 
the splashing of corrosive liquids, and the 
injurious effects of a wide variety of poisons, 
such as methanol, lead and nitroglycerine. This 
paper presents a list of the poisons which affect 
the eyes in the chemical industry and points out 
the fact that imorganic dusts in a wide variety 
of oecupations also constitute a hazard because 
{ the inflammatory eye conditions which they 
produce Four effective methods, namely, the 
use of water, exhaust systems, complete en 
closure of processes and the use of respirators 
and helmets, are suggested for the suppression 
ot the inorganic dust hazard. A method for the 
ft eye burns is outlined This con 
removal of as much of the corrosive 
liquid as possible by means of washing with 
plain water and then the neutralization by means 

1f appropriate chemical compounds 
In closing the author dwells on the problem 
of the use of goggles as protective devices and 
urges the use of corrective lenses in goggles 
He emphasizes the educational program to be 
carried on in connection with the general prob 
protection in the chemical indus 
Hannum, /ndust. & Eng. Chem 


(July), 1927. (L. G.) 


An Inquiry in Regard to the Cause of 
Spinners’ Scrotal Cancer—A decision in 1922 
in a Lancashire County court in favor of a 
worker suffering from spinners’ scrotal cancer 
has served to arouse interest in this disease 

ision it was held that 
the shaft of the machine on the 
oft the worker as he leans over it, to 
with the irritation of the oil, produce 
the disease 

In this paper the position of the workman 
with reference to the spinning machine ts care 
fully analyzed, both by measurements and 
photographically As°a result of these ob 
servations, the author concludes that the body 

does not press heavily against 

of the spinning machine, and 

further iat the testicles of the worker are 
below this shaft and more or less free to swing 
ut contact with the shaft. From this the 


author concludes that pressure of the scrotum 


dis¢ ase, 
white 


shows tl 


ys with 
concludes that 


(240 times per hour 


undergarments 


and that the 

have epithelion 
overalls, while 

ised by the British 

a belt instead of 
difference in the mean 
ntact between the forl 
} 1\ 
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Evartr G. Rourzaun * 


MONORABLE MENTION “They Are Ahead of Us ””—Or “ We Beat 
tment f Healtl Dor Them Again” wins the attention of 1 


increase In 


a record of dect 
readability, by ranking 
lustrations, or cities of a given siz 


ct 1 gain newspaper space, headlines and ri 


nual report) gall ie American Child Health Associ 


(Association annual contribution of basic dat 


bulletin 
New York 


tail ad table 


Report oi Infant Mortality for 
the accompanying diagrams s! 
all who have imagination in the 
atistical material (I hope for al 
his report will include an 
the birth and death 


an adequate explanation ot 
rs herein, ete to 


thn, 130 E , St.. New York City are Limited number of copies free. 
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itive th ca ed tustian a bh! 1¢ 
texture taining 40 per cent 
4] resulted in an increase in the ; 
disea her cases ot spinners scrota 
1714” ve the course f the studies of 
blotting paper blue overalls and on 
{ ter { rdinar ire usually stained about the 
‘ ‘ Ta i ‘ I 
} 17 + +} lore 
t the V1 wa I cTa iva ISUaLLV CGITTY 
' ' r or 20%" f1 the presence of analin dve is tl 
ttered | spra H ulry on wool spinners leads 
en iline and e] that the not ive scrota 
tort ] | theretors re ther am 
‘ ‘ | ] +} +} } 1 
I i Ca 
eT t voted to a race i nis 
‘ one | wt +} 
bor r of educational vl fail to respond to the ee 
eT il tive 
| 
«a 
ry wor or Noy ry une 
tat rtment of Healt for 
rt 
eat t i 
I t G. Rout 
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t for Those Who Know Public 


rsing ( ré ars 


When There Is a “Good Discussion” 


for an Exhibit 


Getter 
Publi He 


Educate the Board Member! 


aining Booth 


Fathercraft in England 


> 


the booth and 


OR 
‘ 
rec es OF tbl | | | 
tect ] ses Septet 
‘ +} fi the sery wi 
ind 
0 Sevent \ i 
et ‘ | \\ 
ra is I low 
iton LA 
‘ nriunes und dried \ 
rol Face of Rad t pla 
dates | es 
ind appl Rad Stati 
St Pan of ficant Institute for Board 
( ter 1 \leml 1 ealtl i ( it 
i 
re the Institute steadily pointed in tl directiot 
tiie delegate l wit 1 CTISE 
t t! wa decorated t lud tion ( M1 
cretor ()y either ca il exe itive ¢ ttee me 
ya ‘mole built-in furni | ul \.P.H.A 
] for ¢ r hoa her 
r¢ ‘ the ther 
| 4 ‘4 LJ + } } 
el xh to be reached by the ea regard Health Visitors as bu 
ing child, making it easy for hey area inclined to regard an Infant We 
it away his belongings for lare Centre a 1 kind of club for 1 thers and 
irieze of playing children lt h the see | objection visiting thei! 
ibove the built-in furniture wn ¢ ( K the m ers place 1 
cot and set ot table and cnairs the |! i esi ‘ y il ne has young children 
e ro turnishings In and about “T first e1 untered t ; difficulty six year 
ly were grouped various types of us when the Kensington Dental Treatment 
equipment, each type labelled chet x tended lar the 
1p one side of T7777 on to meet me at the Infant Welfare Centres in 
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the evenings ater, I also addressed groups of _ tives and friends—an amazing health 
fathers on the importance of skilled ante-natal For particulars see the 1925 and 192 
advice Many of these fathers were interested of the Maine Public Health Associat 
and nearly all withdrew their opposition when rrust Bldg., Augusta, Me. 
once the facts were clearly stated. . . . The 
ladies of the Infant Welfare Centre Committees Specializing in Audiences—" It 
often provided coffee and cigarettes and, after ntion to publish the mimeographe 
a little encouragement, the men not only asked /<ducation News once a month during 
questions, but entered freely into the discussions year and our Association Bulletin in tl 
which followed.” only four times a year. The reason { 
“ Recently the fathers have been preparing and this form of publication is that we ar 
giving lecturettes on such subjects as The Value circularize special groups. For exan 
of Sleep, The Importance of Fruit in Diet, and March number was sent to a selected 
so on . . The fathers organise concerts, those interested in the activities of our | 
and they are now collecting funds for the pur school service covering an 8 year per 
pose of sending a limited number of mothers and April number on diphtheria preventior 
children to convalescent homes at the seaside physicians, school teachers and interest 
during the summer months . . Theestab- zens in the county outside of Rochest 
lishment of Fathers’ Councils, composed in the June number on preschool health exan 
first place of men who are satisfied as to the to 50 city physicians 
value of Maternity and Child Welfare work, ‘In September we will issue a health 
secures an organised body of men who are able tion number for 1,000 county school t 
to influence the indifferent. In time there is and a school ventiliation number for 2,00 
obtained a healthy opinion among fathers in and public school teachers; in October a 
favour of the Centres culosis early diagnosis number will be 
[he Fathers’ Councils have their own pub- 600 physicians of the city and count 
licity man, who writes articles for the local November a Christmas Seal Sale report : 
press, which are submitted to me for editing will go to 500 Health Bond buyers 
purposes. These press notices prove a wonder- county outside of Rochester 
ful stimulus to the fathers, who like a little “We are, as you see, specializing 
publicity.” Additional details under “Father- audiences. Our association membership « 


craft,” by James Fenton, M.D., in Proceedings — will receive, beginning next September, a n 


f Fourth English-Speaking Conference on Ma news letter (one page mimeographed) ar 
ternity and Child Welfare, 1926. 2s. 6d once a month a copy of the State Charit 
National League for Health, Maternity and 1ssociation News which will include a rej 
Child Welfare, 117 Piccadilly, W. I., London Rochester and Monroe County activities 
of interest to other localities in tl 
Do They Live Longer in Maine?—More n this educational program we have gi\ 
than 15,000 Maine residents—all seventy-five altogether the use of street car cards and ¢ 
years of age or older—were listed and awarded _ poster distribution. We are giving out 
certificates of charter membership in the Three- material now only at the request of 
Quarter-Century Club when it was organized in authorities and factory managers 
1925 by the Maine Public Health Association The cost of this entire service will be 
Gold medals were awarded to 10 centenarians $1,000, and we will have reached, I b 
Che enrollment was accomplished by a volunteer every one who should be especially interest 
census which enlisted hundreds of volunteers in our activities, as well as giving the infor: 
393 cities and towns. The purpose was to to. particular groups, namely, phys 
emphasize the effectiveness of healthful living, teachers, clerygmen and social workers.” 
to cultivate good will for the association, and to mond H. Greenman, Tuberculosis and H 
urge that “ Folks Live Longer in Maine.” The \ssociation of Rochester and Monroe Cou 
1926 report of the association tells of the second 
annual meeting of the club which was attended What Helped to Make It a Good Meeting 
by 1,153 members more than seventy-five years or Otherwise ?—Questions to be consid 
old coming from 231 cities and towns. They’ in analyzing the good and bad points 


were accompanied by more than 5,000 rela- meeting. 
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Tue Meretine 


\ regular meeting of the 
meeting devoted to one subject? 
Who were supposed to attend? 
u think of the form or method 
invitation ? 

Too 

ghting, etc. 


Was audience seated effectively ? 


nt of 


large or too small: 


have helped? 

Did he help or hinder? Talk 
little? Did he insure under- 
speaker and audience? 

Too full? 


Too diverse? Inter- 


ns: Too full? Name, title, and 
satisfactorily ? 
ements: Were 
given in an effective manner? 
Matter: Printed Programs? 


announcements or 


Pub- 

ational printed matter? On seats, 

inded out at exit? Relate to theme 
Too much? 

On wall or platform? When 
examine them? Did they distract 
meeting ? 

Tue SPEAKERS 

toward the audience: For example, 

inload information” or talk with the 
(See Influencing Human Behavior, 

reet, p 72-78. ) 

1e speakers any mannerisms? Good 


id they know when and how to end 


speech give information that serves 
h-while purpose? 

requests for audience to carry out: 
for them to do for them- 
Enough information given 


suggested 
others ? 


ige people to act? 


YOU MIGHT LOOK INTO THIS 
n letterheads is sometimes desirable 
want to try it and can pay the price, 
Letters, addressing Eastern 
ing Co., 292 Madison Ave., New 
Y. The forms with flaps at top, bot- 
Free. 


Novelty 


de would be the least expensive. 

deas and a variety of good designs 
printing will be found in Posters and 
special autumn number, The Studio, 
5 pages. $3.00. 1 West 
New York, N. Y. 


f linoleum was used for an announce- 


Brentano’s, 


\rkansas. The message was printed on 
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a slip of paper and pasted on the back of a 334 
by 8% inch strip of linoleum, the address being 
written on a sticker on the opposite side. Your 
message could be multigraphed 

Successful committees don't just happen, as 
a rule, and unsatisfactory committees are due, 


usually, to faulty technic Getting Results 


Through Committees (Community 

Community Council, 2221 Locust St., St 

Mo. April, 1927) contains 
I 


to guide the secretary and chairman in helping 


Louis, 


“ standard practices ” 


a committee to do its work 

That Bugaboo—the Annual Meeting, by Mary 
Swain Routzahn. Better Times, 151 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. ¥ May, 
Describes three types of meetings; 
that 
informal friendly reunion sort of gathering, and 


1927. 25 cents 
the impres 
sive event registers importance, the 
the entertainment 

title to life is sometimes just a 


Me lical 


Committee on 


To bring a 
matter of being a little more concrete 
Million People, by 
Dispensary Development of the United Hospital 
New York, N. Y 1927. 90 pages 
Associated Out-Patient Clinics 
Committee, 244 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
How effective that title is and how easy it would 
for the title the sub-title “A 

New York City,” etc.! 
numerous para 


Care for a 


Fund, 
Free—trom 


have been to use 
Report on Clinics in 
The 


graphs explaining and interpreting clinics and 


report inc ludes readable 


their services. Some of these might be quoted 
or adapted in the publicity of clinics. Includes 
list of other pamphlets and reprints 

Where Will, is the apt title of a 
specially good page about bequests 
of the Wisc. Anti 
Wis. Doubtless fre 


There's a 
in the June, 
1927, Crusade Tuberculosis 
Assn., Milwaukee, 
request 
ATTRACTIVE TITLES 

Did You Catch That Cold Bette 
Dept. of Health, Syracuse, N. Y 
Born Baby a Perfect Machine. //ealth 
North Carolina Dept. of Health. July, 


How 
Health, 

New 
Bulletin, 
1927 

\ Safe Or a 
talk and news release 
of Health 

Why Child Do What He 
Child Welfare Magazine, June, 1927 


Radio 


Fourth—W hich? 
New York State Dept 


Sad 


De a Does 


NEW ADDRESSES 
American Hospital 
Workers, 18 East Division St., Chicago, Il 


American Hospital Association, 18 East Di- 


Association of Social 


vision St., Chicago, Ill 


rOPICS 


DICTIONARY 


WORDS 


SLOGANS 
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FOOD AND DRUGS 


Water S. FrisBire 


ge of Fruit—In an attempt to 
life of fruit by storing in an 

with of 

alone being 

sed chambers, 

olled by open 

The respiratory 

ise ot tem 

carbon dioxide 


corresponding 


Che principal 
r under re Vitamin B in Canned String Beans 


in humidity Experiments were conducted to determine 


Stagnant 
has not averaging 
the actual msisted of butterfat 
the fruit encourages salt mixture rhe st 
he use of oiled paper wrap citric acid brine 
or embedding in sawdust pH 7.0 respectively 
removes the ill effects of the into four groups 
sphere which otherwise’ en and curative It was found 
cial scald An atmosphere of canned in either plain brine 
10 per cent of carbon dioxide when fed to young albino 
oxygen was found to be the B of sufficient potency t 
her concentrations of carbon or as a curative 
danger of wastage due to canned string beans equivalent 
With this atmosphere, increases dried was found suffici 
vf 50-100 per cent were re- or curative in the c: 
temperature due to self-heat- vitamin B deficiency 
rtant factor, and some form of _ per day brought about 
rol was found to be desirable. very. The minimum 
of about 10° is believed to be mined W Y Fong, 
At this temperature an in (June), 1927 
ife of 100 per cent on a semi- 
has been recorded, but at The Effect of Ethylene on the Enzymes of 
temperatures the efficiency of Pineapples—It was noted that pineapples 
falls off. This is ascribed to vari- ripened with ethylene not only tasted sweeter 
concentration of oxygen and of but apparently seemed to dissolve the mucosa 
de in solution in the tissue fluids. of the mouth more readily than untreated fruits 
temperatures the carbon dioxide The proteoclastic enzyme activity was tested on 
in the tissue fluids becomes too 4 pineapples of the same size and degree of 
lead to brown heart; at too high ripeness which were treated with ethylene 
the oxygen content is insufficient propylene (1:1000) once a day 
piration. The preservation of the sampled for texture and flavor | 
ess and juiciness of the apples is squad The general agreement was 
with the prolongation of the storage ethylene treated fruit was superior to untreated, 


[985] 


sed 1s ‘ ct 
respirator activit 1) 
verseas tra rt fy iscrib 
‘ i succe i ve i 
iriatior ¢ ytent f a ta 
t it Wes a \ 
Kidd, Dept. S Ind. Re 
Rep., 30:87, 1927. Abstract 
st} 1/ rrr 14) ] 7 
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and propylene was superior to ethylene. The did not affect the numbers which grey 
juice of the pressed fruit was tested for enzyme Thermal death point determinati 
activity on a substrate consisting of 10 per cent strains which produced spores reveal 
suspension of repurified casein in ammonium’ which withstood in the tubes tested a 
hydroxide, the activity being determined on ture of 240° F. for 15 seconds T} 
10 c.c. portions removed at intervals and the death points of the most resistant 
alpha-amino nitrogen estimated in the Van __ isolated in this study were consideral 
Slyke apparatus. The graph indicates that the those of strains isolated from canne 
ethylene treated sample maintained a higher’ by other workers. Comparison of tl 
degree of enzyme activity. Chemical analysis death points determined at 250 
of samples from the same lot showed a decrease 240° F. with the curves of heat penet: 
in total sugars and an increase in direct-reduc- corn when processed for about 75 
ing sugars, both experiments indicating that the 250° F. indicated that none of the 
activity of proteolytic enzymes and invertase of obtained would withstand the ordi: 
pineapples 1s increased by either ethylene or mercial process. The author conc! 
propylene.—L. O. Regeimbal and R. B. Harvey, corn handled with care and dispatch 
J. Am. Chem. Soc., 49:1117, 1927. canned, given the full process re 
would not contain highly resistant ther 
Effect of Manganese on Growth—McCar-  bacteria—Lawrence H. James, J. B 
rison concludes that the growth-promoting (June), 1927. 
properties of whole wheat are in part due to the 
content of manganese in this cereal. However, Effect of Dietary Deficiencies on the 
a concentration of | part manganese to 12,600 Growth of Certain Body Systems and Organs 
parts of food exercises a progressively increas- -A study was made on rats stunted | 
ing and retarding influence on growth; whereas tative and qualitative inadequate diet 
a concentration of 1 part manganese in 617,700 _ ficiencies being (1) calorie deficiency, 
parts of food exercises a markedly favorable tein deficiency, (3) mineral deficiency 
influence on growth. R. McCarrison, /ndian J. end of the experimental period of 40 d 
Ved. Res., 14:523 (Jan.), 1927. Abstract, ing which time the animals were kept 
J. A. M. A., 88:2000 (June 18), 1927. at constant weight as possible, the stunt 
mals were killed and data obtained for |! 
Bacteria Prevalent in Sweetcorn Canning— tail lengths and the weights of heart 
In a study of the bacteria prevalent in sweet kidneys and testes. Comparative fig 
corn canning, 65 strains were isolated from normal rats were obtained from rats 
freshly cut ears of corn, samples of corn as it the laboratories. Skeletal growth occur 
passed through the canning, and stored corn. all diets, and body length increased fri 
These organisms were considered representa- 19.5 per cent of the normal gain. The | 
tive of the types present upon sweet corn during growth was least on the low salt diet 
the processing and handling, and also during weight of the leg bones of stunted anima! 
spoilage low calorie, protein and gliadin rations w 
On the basis of cultural study, these organ- 60 per cent greater than that of the bones 
isms were divided into 18 types, 11 of which mal animals of the same body weight. Th: 
produced spores. Four were organisms allied of the leg bones of rats on low salt diet 
to B. subtiles; of the remaining strains one re- 30 to 40 per cent below that of animals 
sembled B. mesentericus; another B. cereus; a in other ways although the same incr 
third B. Agri; a fourth B. cohaerens, and a fifth the animals was observed. This persist 


B. aerogenes; 2 others were aerobic Gram nega-___ crease in skeletal growth did not take 


tive, non-spore-forming organisms; 2 were non- the expense of the other organs stud 
I 


spore-forming pigment-producing organisms; most significant change noted was tl! 
and 5 were not readily identifiable. B. subtilis sistent increase in the kidney weight 
was present on fresh corn at every step in the low in salts—55 per cent of the « 
process of canning and was found in large weight at the start of the experiment 
numbers in “heating” corn. Certain strains of | per cent of the normal gain. There wa 
this type were moderately heat-resistant. ation in the effects of low protein and sa!t 
The preheating of corn destroyed over 99 the animals on the latter increasing in b 


per cent of the organisms growing at 30° C. but tail lengths greater than did those on 


inevy and testes weights increased 
diet but not on the low protein. 
heart increased on the low pro- 
uit a corresponding increase on 
liet. In none of the experiments 
increase in any part of the body 
th the increase found in the nor- 


let. C. Winters, Arthur H. Smith 
B. Mendel, Am. J. Physiol., 
1927. 


1ated Coffee—The author discusses 
use of decaffeinated coffee in the 
f which the first industrial 
laborated in 1907 by Wimmer and 
n, and consisted in agitating the 
e under pressure of hydrochloric 
monia, then extracting caffeine 


rbon or other volatile solvents. 


e one well known brand, Kaffee 
traces of the solvent and a per- 
Other and 


benzene methods 


ollowed, such as aqueous ex- 
se of acids and alkalis, salicylic 
inic acids and their esters. For 
was considered that coffee with 
iffeine was the ultimate limit of 
tion Coffees containing more 
decaf- 


Wide discrep- 


int were not considered 
ree from caffeine. 
und in various analytical methods 
nproved in hand with the improve- 
inufacture, coffees were obtained 
ot more than 0.08 per cent of caf- 
iuthor gives a method for the de- 


of caffeine by which are analyzed 


decaffeinated coffee purchased in 
any and Switzerland which vary 
to 0.093 per cent caffeine Apparently 


ties of coffee are more easily decaf- 
Mocha is 


Santos. It is con- 


in others, for example, 


this respect to 
the decaffeinated coffee is not 


ntical with coffee which has lost 
The extract as a result of 
black 
us character with melting point at 
number of 159. The 


raised as to whether the caffeine 


iffeimne 
contains a material of a 


iponification 


onsible for activating the heart in 
nkers—M. Louis Weil, 


269 (May), 1927. 


Ann. des 


nin A Content of Skimmed Milk—Ex- 


Foop AND Drucs 


987 


perimental rats were fed whole milk in order 
to determine the minimum amount necessary to 
diet. This 


to 2.8 g. per day 


supply the vitamin A to the basal 
was found to be from 1.7 g 
The animals with the exception of the controls 
which had the basal diet with the addition of 
cod liver oil, were fed the basal diet and 
skimmed milk ad libitum. The milk 
averaged 2.8 per cent fat and the skimmed milk 
milk 

If the vitamin A 
combination with the fat 


milk to be 


as great or 28 g 


whole 


prepared from the whole contained an 
average of 0.18 per cent fat 
were exclusively in 
the amount of skimmed 


should be 


The largest amount of skimmed milk which any 


adequate 
15 times per day 
one animal consumed during the experimental 
period was 20 g. per day which was inadequate 
for producing an increase in growth. It is con 
cluded, therefore, that if any part of the vitamin 
A in milk is in combination with other elements 
than the fat it must be an insignificant amount 
Ztschr., 185 :238 


—J. Birger Platon, Biochem 


(Tune), 1927 


The City of Birmingham’s Milk Supply— 
Birmingham, Ala., in 1920 with a population of 
200,000 was-dependent for its milk supply upon 
dairymen who peddled milk in the raw state in 
the city with only two small concerns attempt 
1921, the city con 


any city in the Unite: 


ing to pasteurize milk. In 
milk 


which 


sumed less than 


available, tl 


States of statistics were ( 
consumption being less than one-fifth pint pet 
capita. One milk-borne epidemic was estimated 
to have caused over 700 cases of typhoid, and 
Birmingham had the highest death rate in 
America both in typhoid fever and colitis of 
The bacterial 
1921 wa 
in excess of 700,000 per c.c., and most of the 


In a little more 


children under 2 vears of age 


count for the 3-year period prior to 
milk contained visible sediment 
than five years as a result of the activities of the 
Department of Health, by education of the pub 
lic and the dairymen and with the codperati 

of the latter, the consumption of milk has beet 
increased over 100 per cent while at the same 
time the increase in population was 30 per cent 
from 65 


The typhoid death rate decreased 


less than 8 and the death rate from colitis of 
children under 2 years has decreased from 182 
to 33. The average bacterial count of mark 
milk is well under 50,000 per c.c. and adultera 
eliminated.—I ( 


1927 


been practically 


Milk Deale 16 62 


tion has 


Bulmer, (Tune), 


School Health Study 
I health lay 1S 


evaiul 


public +} 


nd standards of 


ating 


more 


CHILD HYGIENE 
Merritt E. Cuampion, M.D. 


Demonstrations have been charact 


An urgent problem 
serious attempt to unify the variou 


need of more and 
health 
clearly 
The American 


June ot 


and educational health services and t 


community 
of the cd 


work 
than in the citizens of the actua 
ticipate in the guidance 


work and in service in connection w 
s accomplished through the 


wswsue 
latter 1 
unty-wide and district committ 


briefly outlines the 


ot 


that associa co 
services differ from urban services 


scattering of the population ar 
in their 


has been going 
meas the 
ulty of 


people to be st rved 


actually visiting 


to certain school 

determining their 
child health The 

( 


bed as applying 


the lravelit 


and slow 

ertain distinctive features of th 

leasurements ti tion plan are poimted out. One is ai 
thy 


of health bri 


ibout 


an 


a 


lliance 


between 


health status o cian and the public health 


ial effort has been made to « 
ot practical l 


uuld seem 
For example, 


been 


employed on full time not on! 


regular examinations in conn 


rit 


he actual tests being 


100 each 


pupils in 
this study 


and intant 


Demonstrations to Rural 
Din 

n ure ot 
VCa Fund, New 


re the National Confer 


Contributions of 
' eT 


education 


Health 


th 


Courtenay 
der 


Programs 


Ith Dinwiddie recounts an interest 
contrasting tl 


the 


mproved 


undertakes te point out counties 
attit 


the 
child 


work in 


ren ral 
pomted 
i 
‘health 
the 
neces 


rvice but 


\ representa 


\ssociation 


orl 
Workers 


Health 


ombination of 
Child Health 
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Stone and Claire E. Turner, Nation’s Health, 
July, 1927. 


Good and Bad Children—lIt is not at all 
uncommon to have a parent criticize the advice 
of a pediatrician who has no children of his 
own and to intimate that wisdom, or at any rate 
understanding, would come with experience. 
The author of the paper under consideration 
takes his title from the title of one of Robert 
Louis Stevenson's collection of child verses. 
He evidently defines good children as_ those 
having the right qualities, satisfactory and ade- 
quate, and bad ones as being of the opposite 
sort, but feels that there should be an inter- 
mediate group, which are lacking in vicious 
tendencies but which do not respond satis- 
factorily to discipline 

Discussing the handling of children in the 
various groups he points out that the good child 
is easily handled, his co6peration and confidence 
are easily gained, which makes examination and 
treatment far more simple than the case of the 
other groups. The intermediate group is one 
made up of youngsters who have been allowed 
to have their own way. They usually have been 
brought up on various kinds of proprietary 
foods; they show the effects of insufficient sleep 
and rest; lack of normal development has laid 
the foundation for neuroses and character de- 
fects and the delinquencies which carry them 
over into the so-called bad group which the 
author describes as the near-psychopathic chil- 
dren. The thought is expressed that the prin- 
ciples put into practice in the so-called child 
guidance clinics should be made use of as well 
in the case of the patients in ordinary clinics 
Furthermore, the problem is frequently a parent 
rather than a child \ttempting to handle the 
undisciplined child in the clinic brings one 
quickly to realize the need of training for 
parenthood.—Norman M. Macneill, M.D., Arch 


Pediat., July, 1927 


Housing and the Child—The main prob- 
lems connected with this often neglected and 
extremely important item in the environment 
of the child are very sensibly discussed 

It has been said by an American pediatrician 
that houses should be interpreted in terms of 
sun and air, so important are those items to 
mother and child. The public health worker 
is incessantly confronted by the handicap of 


poor and crowded houses. Many families in 


the towns live in basement rooms; also map, 


rooms with no actual sanitary defect 
from ideal, and many families who do 1 
within the technical definitions of over 
are still living too close together. 
Some might be able to live in a hous: 
the city if it were not for their hours 
and the cost of travel to and fro. Many 


are crowded because they feel they 


one room or more to lodgers in order t 


the family 


income. 


Lack of air and sunshine are seri 


cially for 


or runabout. 


baby are 


the pregnant mother and the 


much the same 


If 


get out the baby can go too. 


Rest is 


also a difficul 


t thin 


The difficulties of the mot 


the mot! 


g to obta 


either mother or child in the crowded 


To ove 


rcome these housing difficult 


some extent at least, requires a good 


effort on 


vising her 


the part of th 


e mother, and 


unreasonable demands must 


made. A study of the home will help 


see all the possibilities and to use then 


utmost. Housing changes will, of cours: 


slowly and many undes 


occupied 


for years to c 


good housing conditions 


before us 


irable 
ome, 


homes 
but the 


should be c 


In conclusion the editor remarks: “ A: 


provement 


in housing conditions is ge 


make satisfactory child welfare work in! 
more practicable.”"-—Pub. Health, July, | 


Letters on Dental Hygiene—Various 


have made good use of prenatal and post 


letters, bu 


t it remained for the director 


division of dental hygiene of Maine to 


series of letters to parents of children co 


ing denta 


schools gives the State Department of H 


| hygiene T 


he superintend 


a list of the names of children who are t 
the fall. The department then 


school in 


a series of letters to the parents of thes: 


dren at intervals of a month emphasizins 


need of dental attention and particularly « 


the attention of the parents to the import 


of having 


dentist 


State Dey 
dental ex: 
school in 


July, 1927 


the child’s t 


eeth 


examined 


Another feature of this progra 
that dentists are asked to co6dperate wit! 


vartment of H 
iminations to 


September.—J. 


ealth 


the children ent: 


Am. 


by giving 


Dental 


; 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


Miriam Ames, R.N. 


Southern Regional Health Confer- How the call of the Red Cross was answered 

e Southern Floods—Relief Work _ in the recent disaster is strikingly shown in the 

Health Measures ” Delegates article entitled “The Southern Floods—Reliet 

hern states were drawn together, Work and Public Health Measures” by Eliza 

the first regional health con beth G. Fox, R.N., which appeared in the July 

the auspices of Emory number of The Public Health Nurse. No one 

unta, Ga. The plan is to make could be indifferent to the call for help sent out 

event, the scope of which is by the thousands of men slaving desperately to 

1 quotation of Dr. Ralph Wager, protect their homes and valuables, their cattle 

lirection the conference has been and their families, only to see their work torn 

apart by the rapacious water. Then in face of 

s to provide an opportunity for their appalling need, their calls were answered 
problems confronting the public by air, and land and sea 

ent; to bring together and amal- Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Departments of 

reater unity and understanding of 

rkers in it; to discover and use 

rto unemployed and to provide a 

the layman may become in efforts with the Red Cross with its headquarters 


Agriculture, Public Health Service, state gov 


ernment departments and railroads united their 


ts meaning and significance. at Memphis. From this base, the relief work 

to note that a course in public covering 112 counties in 7 states was directed, 

was instituted this summer as a and among these coOperating agencies was the 

university summer school. Eighteen Red Cross nurse Her work consisting of cer 
1 under the direction of Miss Par tain definite tasks was as follows: 

is given a leave of absence from 1. The care of the sick (strangely enough no 


ol ol Nursing for this purpose more numerous than in ordinary times ) 


> 


attended the two-day meetings, as The inoculation of the entire camp popula 

il workers, nurses, health officers tion, in the aggregate nearly four hundred thou 

S sand people 


> 


Hardman spoke at the first 3. Daily health inspection of the camp 


ind made a plea tor the dis 4 First aid stations tor the ambulatory sick 


educati in every rural and those with minor injuries 


the program were Sophie 5. Special attention to pregnant women, nurs 
Director Visiting Nurse Service, ing mothers and babies 
ck Mutual Life Insurance Company ; The carrying out of these tasks contributed 
M.D., Director of the Duke to the health of the 340,000 persons seeking 
rural hospitals; George K shelter in the 80 concentration camps, and pro 
National Committee for Mental tection from disease as far as was humanly pos 
hree southern state health commis sible to the additional 300,000 persons who had 
L.. Bishop, M.D., of Tennessee not sought the camps, preferring instead their 
M.D., of South Carolina; and precarious positions in second or third stories, 
rcrombie, M.D., of Georgia; Jessie on stretches of railroad embankment above 
er, R.N., State Board of Health, Ala- water, or upon whatever high spots offered a 
P. Bowdoin, M.D., Child Hygiene stand against the deluge A letter included in 
Georgia; M. E. Winchester, M.D., _ this true story depicts the excitement and even 
f County Health Work, Georgia; danger entailed in the execution of each day’s 
Lumsden, M.D., U. S. Public Health labor 
ind Etienne Baldwin, American Asso When the water receded, the task of the pub- 
Visiting Teachers lic health workers and nurses was not com- 
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pleted 
up wo in an eftort 
and 


However, all 


nalaria 
retugees 
their 


and faith in mankind 


for untiring labor 


t 


Chere followed the 30 days of follow 


prevent 
the 


typhoid 
returned 
rs are repaid 
reborn courage 


Public Health Nurse’s Training Standards 


April 15, Eliza 
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latent 


interest of every group in 
and by actually tying it int 
make it life and 
nething 
7. She 


her 


im, come to 
must have the 
She must know 
iealth officers, how to 
hool 
ilth 


ability to 
how to fu 
relate her w 
how it is interwove 
program of other 
publi health 
enterprises in 
xibility of 


system, 
agencies 
nurses 
partner 
mind, so tl 
the othe r 
uty and adjust her prog 
ome a harmonious whole 
must have the ability 
count f 
iar with the 


€ self to 


er time 


yr the 


Fifty-Fourth Annual Conference 
National Conference of Social Work 


rses w attended the fift 


| 
er pr 
by “a é 
1 
li Va H 
petn | x. IR N.. it Director of Publ Ist fi ‘ 
Health Nursing the \ I in Red Cr 
mmerate elg essent nt necessary for th, | 
iccessful work in heals 8 She 
I ng may | I t ulvantage b 
: s that she can make ther Gt ¢ 
marized briefly as { 
lL. ‘The bli ealth nt of view whi ese eight abilities are | 
ea ner ft ee the ind lual as a member [fa 1 
en thi of tl 1 DETVISE eX 
prob 
“a r effect: and then 
f 
nié roblem, a point 
ti ¢ 
| 
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‘ ‘ | nroner prenatal 1 « 
nd cor 
\ a2. 
hetter car s and bal This mear if tour tner sit 
now t i ise and make use or the eir meetings it 
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round tables. It is not surprising then II. Scope of presentation 


mparatively small number of social \. If space is shallow—Make meaning of 
exhibit obvious, that he who passes 


chose the sessions on Health, if we 
by quickly may understand 


e joint meeting held with the Division 
ren. The Kindred Group meetings If space is generous—Beware of crowd 
: ing in too much, with resulting con 
ted to the subjects most pertinent to ; 
You may show various 
the main idea but the 


ation in question 
ke pt 


well if public health workers 
in seeing to it that social work 
re prominence on public health pri 
that the possibilities and accomplish 
iblic health work are given increas 
ration on the programs of the va 
f social workers making 
rerence 
s now generally discussed 
nursing groups were discussed 
the Kindred Group meetings, 
Support, the use of the 


nittee Activities and 


lred Groups was 


community 


and 


top 


‘he County Nurse and the County Fair 


exhibits at their fa 


> 
separate and cleat 
labeled 
( CX] Keeps raet a 1 helt 
cart tre messat 
I). PI irds Should be few prote 
i ttered ind prepared with i 
nderstanding of color principl 
I] terest tchine d es 
Fa rity Shou hy ot 
‘ th, ire to be significant 
| fotior Catches the eve and ond te 
Con Rural P: ‘ 
e need tor social work in rural cot 
is much stressed in the group meet 1) Gey 
t division meetings and in the pro th a dic the fol ; 
general sessions 
the interesting trends noticed i 
+1 + ] 
drives ) thie (fer ealt r dental exa 
f the funds raised to meet the Hor is part ‘ 
work, not by whether the driv 
the \ rYrowing sense ot 
t b tie chests tor the work oT thi ‘ ‘ ] ] 
rerence closed W a cl \A | \ ‘ 
ession at which Jane Addams. vw hy t t veel fer 
consequences of our present 1mm 
i where erestet ( ‘ 
i i egar©re ) 
1 have an exhibit u want it t , 
xhibit that will be looked at, und 
re embered appe! led 
tling suggests wh Miss Robert 
rth re adit hae 
he ie 1 to he presente ] I 
t one main idea. preferabl al ispect { 
t public health work suited to the ca t . 4 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


James A. Tosry, LL.B., Dr.P.H. 


Court Decisions on Pasteurization—The 
highest courts of five states, Illinois, Missouri, 
New York, North Wisconsin, 


have had occasion to pass on the validity of 


Carolina and 


local ordinances or regulations requiring the 


pasteurization of milk. In four of these states, 
the rule of law laid down by the decisions is to 
the effect that the requirement that milk must 
be pasteurized in accordance with standards set 
well 


by health authorities is a reasonable one, 


calculated to protect the public health. In one 
instance, that of Missouri, the court held as a 
that raw milk is as a general 
This 


length in this 


matter of law 
thing better than pasteurized milk par- 
reviewed at 
department last December. All six of the court 


as adjudicated in the 


ticular decision was 
cases on pasteurization 
with pertinent quota- 
Health Re- 


It is interesting to note 


five states are discussed, 
tions from the opinions, in Public 
1927 


that out of the 150 or so decisions on the sub 


ports for July 1, 


ject of milk, only half a dozen have dealt with 


pasteurization 


Court Decisions on Tuberculosis—A _ hos- 


pital for the tuberculous is not per se a nuisance 
and its erection and operation merely as a hos- 


pital cannot be enjoined, according to the 


weight of legal authority On at least eight 


occasions in seven states this question has been 
before the courts, and these decisions are out 


lined in some detail in the Journal of Outdoor 


Life for July, 1927. This article also discusses 


court decisions with respect to county sani- 


tarium laws. The legal principles laid down by 


these decisions are to the effect that: the state 


in the exercise of its police power may pass 


legislation requiring or authorizing counties to 


raise funds by appropriate measures for the 


establishment and maintenance of sanatoria; the 
legislature may authorize the proposition to be 
submitted to the people of the county for a vote; 
once adopted, the provisions of the law for the 
must be rigidly 


establishment of the hospital 


tollowed; the state may require municipalities 


within the county to bear their shar 


expense 


Tuberculin Testing Laws—During 
vears of the campaign for the eradicat 
bovine tuberculosis, cities and towns all . 
country have been so impressed by this 
that 874 of them now have ordinances r 
tuberculin testing of cattle. In additi 
cities and towns provide an option betwe« 
testing and pasteurization, thus making 
of 1,249 municipalities which have taken | 
steps to safeguard milk 


information comes from the U. S. Depart: 


their supplies 
Agriculture, which carries on activities in 


of tuberculin testing and the eradicati 
bovine tuberculosis. 

\ state law for the eradication of tub 
losis in cattle has recently been partiall 
tained in Nebraska, State ex rel. Spilln 
Heldt, 213 N. W. 578. This law provi 


the tuberculin testing of cattle in a county 


60 per cent of the owners representing 5] 
cent of the breeding cattle petitioned the 
department of agriculture. This provisior 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the stat 

ion which said that where the area 
had been adopted prior to the passage ot 
law, no petition would be required, was 


inconstitutional The reason was because 


state constitution requires all legislative bil 
contain only one subject, which shall be cl 
expressed in the title Since the title of 
particular act indicated that it dealt only 
the area plan and the exception seemed to b 
afterthought, the court decided that this ex 
tion had not been an inducement to the pas 


and so must be held unconstitutiot 


Osteopaths in Public Hospitals—A re: 
Supreme Court, Hay: 


Sup. Ct. 363 


decision of the U. S 

Galveston, 47 
416, sustains the right of a hos; 
board to make 


osteopaths from practicing in the hospital, ev 


and enforce a rule debart 
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nstitution 1s a public one, main 
city and used by the state for edu 
ses. The osteopath in question, 
licensed to practice medicine in 
ed that he was denied the equal 
the laws. The lower federal court 
in the operation of the hospital 
and the osteopath appealed to 
Supreme Court, which sustained the 
rt. “In the management of a hos- 
is court, “ quite apart from its use 


nal purposes, some choice in 


treatment would seem inevitable, 

m based upon a classification hav- 
isis in the exercise of the judgment 
action 1s challenged, 


board whose 


ial of the equal protection of the 


tering Laboratories in Michigan—All 

and other places in Michigan where 
cul- 
now be >tate 
of Health, of which Dr. Guy L 
this effect 


nic germs are handled or 


registered with the 
mmiussioner An act to 
1927 


Legislature and is now being put into 


during the session of the 


ler the supervision of Dr. C. C 


rector of laboratories \ registration 


issigned to each laboratory and no 


an be shipped without bearing this 


the container. Records of sales and 


must also be kept. For violation of 


there is provided a fine of $200 or 


ths imprisonment or both 


ama Upholds a Milk Ordinance—A 


ince of the City of Birmingham gave 


il health authorities the power to 


dealers and also to refuse a permit 
he judgment of the board of health the 
Provision 


was not a proper person 


in the law for a hearing before such 


vas taken. In sustaining this ordinance, 
reme Court of Alabama says, in Walker 
f Birmingham, 112 So. 823, that this 
in unwarranted delegation of legislative 
ind that the administration of such an 
properly be delegated to sub 


Nor 18 
health 


e may 


officers. the ordinance objec- 


In giving to officers power to 


whether to issue a license for what the 


1 


sa “necessary business,” that of selling 


\ll this has been an accepted legal 


ple for some time, though it is also good 


995 


law that the actions of the health authorities 


must be exercised in a reasonable manner 
Georgia Construes One—An ordinance of 
the City of Savannah authorized the local health 
officer to adopt and publish regulations for the 
control of milk and also to prohibit the sale ot 
any milk which in his opinion was unsafe for 
human consumption. A provision of the ordi 
nance stated that the action of the health officer 
was to be subject to the approval of the sanitary 
The Supreme Court of Georgia, in the 


City of Savannah, 138 S. E 


board 
case of Leontas \ 
154, has construed this last provision as applying 
only to the action of the health officer in making 
the regulations and not to the power conterred 
on him to prohibit the sale of impure milk 
There is a very good lesson in this decision 
public health ordinances should be so 
that it 


to have them construed 


It is this 


carefully drafted will be unnecessary 


to court 
County Public Health Nursing Committees 
our states now have laws dealing with county 
public health nursing committees. In New York 
and Wisconsin, the work of the county nurse is 
such a committee, 


required to be directed by 


while in Michigan and Minnesota, it may be 
The personnel of the respective committees is 
follows: 


given by the laws as 


MICHIGAN 


Chairman board of country supervisors 


4 other persons appointed by this board 


MINNESOTA 
County superintendent of schools 
County health officer or a physician appointed 


the County Commissioners 


New 
members of 
health 
An equal number of members of the County 


YorxK 


county medical 


physicians, 


society, preferably officers (mandatory ) 
Board of Supervisors (optional ) 

l or more persons representative of organiza 
tions actively interested in public health nursing 
in the county 

WISCONSIN 

Chairman county board 
County superintendent of schools 
1 woman appointed by the county board 
Judge of the juvenile court 


Deputy state health officer for the county 


The texts of the laws are given in full in 
the Public Health for July, 1927. The 
National Organization for Public Health Nurs 


\ 
ur se 
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omm 
and was 
foods and 


} 
ort th 


State Aid to Towns for Public Health 
Nursing in Connecticut—S Iniqu 


1¢ 


hus been 


and became ef 


How They Make Health Regulations in 


\ I y requli 


Massachusetts \lt primar 


adopted in conformity 


force and effect of law 
that the ent 
difficulties, se 
nt and dipl 


were drafted 


Miscellaneous Items—Endorsement for 
the codrdination of federal h 
Business and 
which met in O 
to a news 
une for July 23, 1927 
Health Se Nursing ( 
Minnigerode in an interes 
Health Reports for J 


Work outlines “ Medicine in 
the Interior” in Califorma @ 
ne for June, 1927. Among other 
he states that the department over wh 
les conducts more than 100 hospitals 
ictivities of the U 
Bu utlined by Miss Mary 
‘ As a cke 1 Pul Hiealth Nurse tor J 
invitation to 


etts Ass ation of Board f 
| I it S50 1 sons were present w the 
t re held on May 20 
| il I \t eet the ( 
C H. Bigelow. presided 
Mr. Herman C. Lythgoe. All items 
t tie ind itrequent votes were t 
ite the t the meeting o1 \ 
t { healt] l‘inally a committee was apy ted 
pT! riate r the I itter turthet Shortly re 
t iy t Ma t be exact, another hear g 
fer aid it this time with 75 representatiy f 
ul nterests present \ similar systen 
irt t witl reneral discussion, informal 
l nur trie el t101 ot a commiutt 1OT 
t t third hearing came on June 7, when the 
t la t 10 per I met together witl the ce mmiss r 
lass the committees discussed all the 
t which had ¢ unated trom the et 
t s tow vere submitted to the Public Healt 
I | ( the state ! me 14 and after 
| the Food and Drug Cor ttes 
partment, which held more confer: 
terested groups in Boston and Spring 
re promulgated eciiv 
tif bh] prac i Stat iw, have all the iW 
‘ thy be shorn of 1S 
ecthy ited by the ul 
Tol 
‘ 
vi I I t tl proval of all 
‘ 
to he in 
An Act of the legislature, dated April 15 
| reed the State Department of Publi 8, 1927 
‘ +} nrenarine 
od [he department 
‘ ence of this and a similar 


. 
! 
‘ 


